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ONE CONTRACT 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


Snead & Company can assume the entire responsi- 
bility for your project, from concept to completion, 


all under a single contract. 


SNEAD consultation service 

The accumulated knowledge and experience of Angus 
Snead Macdonald and his associates is available on re- 
quest without obligation. This Snead Consultation Service, 
which is offered to architects, librarians and builders, will 
help to obtain a charming ical and efficient library 
—one that will stay modern and provide for future needs. 
To secure the full benefit of our specialized library experi- 
ence call us during the earliest planning stage. 








SNEAD & Company 


Dwwision of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


SNEAD products 


Steel Bookstacks, Single and Mulfti- 
tier 


Snead Modular Construction 


Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, 
etc. 


Stack Stairs and Elevator Enclosures 


@ Automatic Book Conveyors 


@ Carrels, Study Units and Office En- 


closures 


@ Movable Partitions 


@ Louverall Ceiling Lighting & Acous- 


tical Treatment 


@ Stack Accessories 


@ Wood Library Furniture and Equip- 


ment, newly designed for improved 
functional value and charm. 
Charging Desks Exhibit Cases 
Catalog Cases Chairs 
Tables Technical Equipment 
Shelving Study Units 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
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LIVING IN THE 
RINDERGARTEN 


By Clarice D. Wills and 
William H. Stegeman 

Over 3,000,000 babies were born last year. 
And the wartime crop is just beginning to 
flow throtigh the kindergartens of the nation. 
Someone—many of them in your community 
—will be desperately looking for just such 
a book as this. For, in this one volume, are 
contained the plans and schedules, the dis- 
cussion and co-ordination necessary in the 
everyday conduct of a kindergarten. 

380 pages. 66 photographs and drawings. 
March. Price $5.00. 


_ TOGETHER 
tPA SING 


By Irving Wolfe and Margaret Fullerton 
236 pages of songs. Familiar songs we 6 pages with full-color illustration 
have all learned to love. Less familiar 32 pages in two colors; the remainder 
songs to meet the demand for something _ profusely illustrated in black and white 
new and different. Songs for family gath- Large, easily read notes and text 
erings, parties and community sing-songs. Ages 6-12. March. Price $2.50 


SHORTY MAKES 
FIRST TEAM 


By Caary Jackson 


This is a fine sports story. But it is far more than 
that—for this book was runner-up for the $3,000.00 
Charles W. Follett Award. The reason is 
it contains within its stirring pages a boy’s struggle 
to attain the physical and spiritual character needed 
not only to make the first team in basketball but 
the first team throughout life. Incidentally, Shorty’s 
team ... but read the story yourself! 

Ages 9-14. March. Price $2.00 











WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Outstanding Libmanuy Items 
rom Rinchant Spring Lis¥- 





Great Short Stories from 
the World’s Literature 


Edited by Charles Neider - A distinctive collection of forty-five repre- 

sentative short stories by great writers from all over the world. Includes the 

first American publication of stories by Proust, Gide, and Saint Exupéry. 
March 9th, $3.50 


A Book of Children’s Literature 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Edited by Lillian Hollowell - An extremely popular, tremendously ab- 
sorbing treasury of the best children’s stories, fairy tales, fables, legends, 
poetry and humor—to read to children, for children to read. With an exten- 
sive reading list of special usefulness to libraries. May 25, $6.50 


Understanding Your Boy 


By Father Flanagan as told to Ford McCoy - Father Flanagan of Boys 
Town speaks simply and factually to parents about boys—their needs, per- 
sonality, habits, good manners, religious training, etc. This is a vital book 
every parent will want to read. May 4th, $2.00 
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Radio and Television Writing 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


By Max Wylie - A basic, up-to-date text for all embryo writers in the 


field. Many sample scripts and analyses illustrate all aspects of radio and 
television writing—serials, mysteries, news, comedy, etc. March 9th, $6.50 


Radio and Television Acting 


By Edwin Duerr - The only practical and professional book of its kind. 
Here is a study of dramatic technique and principles as well as the work of 
the director, producer and script writer. May 4th, $6.50 





The Weekend Gardener 


By Dorothy Jenkins - The Garden Editor of The New York Times here 
shows the busy worker how to garden in his spare time—whether on forty 
acres or a window box. Includes sound advice on tools, soils, seeds, lawns, 
vegetables, flowers. Indispensable for commuters. March 9th, $2.75 
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of Heaven 


Written and illustrated by William Meade Prince - A famous 
magazine illustrator infectiously recalls his delightful boyhood in one of 
the most enchanting towns in America—Chapel Hill, N. C. A host of mag- 


nificent original illustrations accompany the text. Ready, $3.50 


Footloose in Canada 


By Horace Sutton - An urbanely witty, thoroughly practical guide to our 
northern neighbor, by the winner of the 1949 American Society of Travel 
Agents Journalism Award. As much fun for the reader who stays at home. 
Photos. May 25th, $4.00 


Footloose in Italy 


By Horace Sutton - Especially useful for Holy Year pilgrims, this up-to- 
the-minute guide makes Italy twice as interesting. Here is all of Italy—sights, 
prices, hotels, transportation, etc., replete with photos. June 22nd, $3.00 


New York Holiday 


By Eleanor Early, author of New Orleans Holiday * Glamorous New 
York—with many behind-the-scenes stories of such famous spots as Rocke- 
feller Center, Fifth Avenue, the Empire State Building. As usual, Eleanor 


Early is scintillating, informative and witty. [//ustrated. July, $3.00 


The Saskatchewan 


By Marjorie Wilkins Campbell - Illustrated by Illingworth H. 
Kerr + The Great Plains of Canada are brilliantly brought to life in this 
voldly dramatic story of a great river which is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to North Americans. 41st volume in the Rivers of America series. 
March 23rd, $4.00 


Does It Always Rain 
Here, Mr. Hoyt? 


By Murray Hoyt - Illustrated by Perry Barlow * The hilarious ad- 
ventures of an owner of a summer resort—where everything seemed to g0 
wrong. As pleasant and gay as a summer vacation. June 8th, $3.00 
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Roof of the World: TIBET, KEY TO ASIA 


By Amaury de Riencourt - This extraordinary. record of a trip to a 
mysterious and almost unknown region reveals how the people live, their 
amazing experiments in psychic phenomena, and the importance of Tibet 
to the security of our world. Will be avidly read by geopoliticians, scientists, 
historians, and people who love strange tales. Photos. April 13th, $3.50 


Nek ign 


An Encyclopedia of Modern 
World Politics 


By Walter Theimer - A layman's unique, up-to-the-minute guide to 
world politics—clarifying the terminology, major problems, systems, and 
trends in various countries. There are also analyses of outstanding thinkers 
and their doctrines. This comprehensive reference book is a ‘‘must’’ for all 
libraries. Ready, $5.00 


: The Science of Chance 
F FROM PROBABILITY TO STATISTICS 


By Horace Levinson - In simple, non-technical language this book clev- 

erly explains how probability and statistics work in everyday life—in busi- 

ness, advertising, science, and games like bridge, poker, lotteries, etc. 
Ready, $3.00 


Disaster Through Air Power 


By Marshall Andrews - ‘ ‘Victory through air power’ is knocked down 
and dragged around . . . the author feels strongly that the Air Force has sold 
the public a bill of goods through propaganda . . . Pulls no punches but 
swings with a roundhouse right.” —Hanson W. Baldwin, N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Ready, $2.00 


Ae Ee: 


Joseph Haydn: His Art, Times and Glory 


By H. E. Jacob « Translated by Richard and Clara Winston * This 
revealing biography is praised by Thomas Mann: “A book that lacks a peer 
for vivid depiction . . . lively, entertaining. I read it with true enjoyment.” 
Perfect for musicians and students. Ready, $5.00 
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Pe te 


| Leap Over the Wall 


By Monica Baldwin - After 28 years in a convent, Monica Baldwin re- 
turns to secular life. “Certain to become a lending library smash.” —Time 
Magazine. Ready, $3.50 





232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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V _—— books 


—according to Bronson Alcott 


You may recall that he defined a good book as one “which is 
opened with expectation and closed with profit.” 


Widely varied in subject, attractive to a wide range of inter- 
ests, the books listed below are all designed to satisfy the 
reader by giving him definite information clearly presented. 
They are typical titles from our list, which contains over 800 
expectation-arousing and profitable books for every major 


category in your collection. 


USING THE LIBRARY 


The Research Paper, Hook and Gaver. 
Helpful tips on research in the library. 


Sources of Business Information, Coman. 
Comprehensive guide to business material 


PHILOSOPHY, 
PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 
The Story of Hypnotism, Marks. 

ical account. 

The Magic of Believing, Bristol. A_ suc- 
cessful business man reveals his philos- 
ophy. 

The Open Self, Morris. Stimulating dis- 
cussion of roads to self-knowledge. 


Histor- 


A Grammar of Motives, Burke. Treats the 
philosophical implications of language. 
Child Psychology, 3rd Ed., Jersild. An ex- 
pert explains factors in child behavior 
Applied Psychology, Burtt. Practical uses 
of psychology. 
Let’s Talk About Children, Bradford. 
Friendly advice from a young mother. 
RELIGIOUS AND 
INSPIRATIONAL 


Who Was This Nazarene? Gilmore. An in- 
terpretation of Jesus’ life and character. 


*A Guide to Confident Living, Peale. The 


best-selling spiritual plan for happiness. 


*Guideposts, Peale. Laymen of many 
faiths tell how religion has helped them. 


Make Your Life Worth Living, Kleiser. 
Inspiring pattern for living by a popular 


lecturer. 


REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate Law, Aratovil. A notably clear 


explanation for the layman. 


*How to Finance Real Estate, WcMichael. 


Every type of transaction is covered. 


ECONOMICS, 
GOVERNMENT, ETC. 


*Wealth of the American People, Barnes. 


A history of our economic life. 


International Economics, Enke €& Salera. 
Treats both theory and practice. 


Western Political Heritage, Jiliott ¢ 
McDonald. A _ historical, interpretive an- 
thology of political philosophy 
*Operation Survival, Hessler 
America‘s role in world affairs 
*Three Thousand Years of Espionage, 
Singer. Anthology of true spy stories 


VOCATIONAL— 
PERSONAL ADVICE 


Jobs for Women Over 35, Arthu Guide 
to career opportunities for older women 
*The Job That Fits You and How to Find 
It, Wells. Includes scientific self-measure- 
ment tests. 

How to Sell Yourself to Others, Wheeler. 
Practical techniques for projecting the 
personality 

*How to Make a Home Business Pay, 
Arthur. Tested methods with many ex- 
amples. 

Spending for Happiness, Stapleton. How t 
get top value for your money 

*Glorify Yourself, King. Glamour secrets 
revealed by a famous personality coacl 
Guide to Glamour, Hunt. Practical advice 
from a Hollywood authority 

How |! Raised Myself from Failure to Suc- 
cess in Selling, Bettger. An outstanding 
salesman reveals his methods 

*Marriage Handbook, Landis ¢ Landis. 
How to achieve a successful partnership 


LANGUAGE 


Signs, Language and Behavior, Morris. A 
scientific approach to semantics 

*How to Build a Better Vocabulary, Nurn- 
berg & Rhodes. Lively and original meth- 
ods of mastering words. 


SCIENCE 


Pageant of Life Science, de Laubenfeis. 
Lavishly illustrated introduction to twenty- 
eight related sciences. 

Geology and Man, Landes ¢€ Hussey. 
Treats the impact of geological! processes 
on mankind. 

Geomorphology, Hinds. Richly illustrated 
account of the earth’s surface and its evo- 
lution. 

The Oceans, Sverdrup, Johnson & Fleming 
Includes the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical aspects. 


Blueprint 
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*Man Against Pain, Raper. The dramatic 
history of anesthesia. 

*Help Yourself to Better Sight, Corbett. 
Simple exercises to improve the vision. 
Tomorrow’s Food, Rorty € Norman. How 
science is revolutionizing nutrition. 
*Outwitting Your Years, Lieb. Sound health 
advice for the older person. 


ELECTRONICS, AVIATION, 
ENGINEERING 


Television, Eddy. Thoroughly explains both 
production and transmission. 

Elements of Radio, 2nd Ed., Marcus 4 
Marcus. fasic guide to reception and 
transmission. 

*Radio Servicing, Marcus. All information 
needed by the trouble shooter. 

You Can Learn to Fly, Howard é Stroh- 
meier. Practical introduction to flying. 

Air Transportation, Wilson & Bryan. His- 
tory and practices of commercial aviation 
The Modern Gas Turbine, 2nd Ed., Sawyer. 
All models are clearly described. 

The Modern Diesel, Allen. Explains both 
structure and functioning. 

Practical Marine Engineering, King. How 
steam power plants and auxiliaries work. 
*Applied Atomic Power, Smith et al. The 
uses of atomic energy for peaceful ends. 


LIFE AT HOME 


Foods and Principles of Cookery, Fitch 4 
Francis. Scientific approach to food prep- 
aration. 

*Garden in Your Window, Hersey. The 
delights of indoor gardening as hobby or 
recreation. 

*Textile Fabrics and Their Selection, Win- 
gate. How textiles are made and how they 
are used. 

*Fundamentals of Clothing and Textiles, 
Evans. A guide for every woman who 
makes or buys clothes. 

Basic Tools for Woodworking, Frankl. 
Clearly pictures essential tools and their 
use. 

Man Around the House, Enyels. 
for the home craftsman. 

*Small House Carpentry, Frankl. Every 
step in building a house pictured and de- 
scribed. 


BUSINESS 


*How to Establish and Operate a Retail 
Store, Robinson & Haas. Covers every 
phase of profitable store management. 
Selecting and Operating a Business of Your 
Own, Larson et al. Factors in successfully 
running over 75 small businesses. 
Profitable Direct Mail Methods, Stone. A 
widely-known expert offers tested tech- 
niques. 

*How to Develop Profitable Ideas, Reiss. 
Explains ways to promote new ideas in 
every industry. 

*Counselling Employees, Bowler € Dawson. 
Practical discussion of personal problems. 


A guide 





SPORTS AND RECREATION 


Notre Dame Football, Leahy. Behind the 
scenes with a nationally famous coach. 


Baseball, 2nd Ed., Coombs. Detailed analy- 
sis of the game and each player's part. 


*Rupp’s Championship Basketball, Rupp. 
How winning teams are developed. 


*Safety in Sports, Seaton. Fully analyzes 
the causes and prevention of injuries. 


Care and Training of Dogs, Jones. A com- 
prehensive handbook for the doglover. 


*Party Games, McNellis & Boscowitz. 
Thirty-one sparkling new games. 


MUSIC 


*Our Musical Heritage, Sachs. A compact 
history of music from primitive times. 


Piano Music of Six Great Composers, 
Ferguson, A guide for both players and 
listeners. 


*Listening to Music Creatively, Stringham. 
Musical appreciation as a means to a 
richer life. 


DRAMATICS, SPEECH, WRITING 
*Play Production and Direction, Lees. 
Explains every step in preparing a play. 
*Patterns in Modern Drama, Hartley ¢ 
Ladu. Seven famous plays, varied in style. 
*Technique of Radio Writing, Weaver. How 
to write scripts for all purposes. 

*Standard Book of Letter Writing, Watson. 
Complete manual on social correspondence. 
*Speaking for All Occasions, Becker. Easy- 
to-follow guide to clear speech. 


*Toastmaster’s Handbook, Prochnow. Of- 
fers a wealth of material for entertaining 


speeches, 


*Are You Telling Them, Sondel. Sparkling 
yet practical advice on expressing ideas. 


TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
FICTION 


Halfway to Heaven, Hersey. Engaging ac- 
count of travel in Guatemala. 


Western America, Hafen & Rister. Com- 
prehensive history of our western states. 


Thomas: Rock of Chickamauga, O'Connor. 
Biography of the Virginian who became 
a brilliant Union commander. 

Hood: Cavalier General, O’Connor. First 
life of a distinguished Confederate general. 
Autobiography of Robert A. Millikan. A 
Nobel Prize scientist tells his story. 


*Hawaii: A History, Kuykendall & Day. 
From Polynesian kingdom to American 
commonwealth, 


*Recommended in "Readers' Choice of Best Books” 


Librarians may be interested in “1950 White Collar Regulations,” 
a 16-page booklet interpreting the new provisions under the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law. Write to Room 1039 for your free copy. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


HE ten thousand dollar Harper prize for a 
novel went to Max Steele, twenty-seven, for 
Debby, his first novel. 


“The Lengthening of the Hens, by Maureen 
Cobb, awarded the second prize by Poetry Awards, 
in 1949, is included in a book of the best poems 
submitted in the contest published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 


May Massee, juvenile editor of Viking Press, 
won the 1950 Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, 
made annually by the Women’s National Book As- 
sociation to a bookwoman in recognition of out- 
standing work in her field. The award, a bronze 
plaque, was established in 1940 in honor of the late 
Constance Lindsay Skinner, who at the time of her 
death was a vice- -president of the WNBA and editor 
of the “Rivers of America’’ series. May Massee, 
who has pioneered in developing good books, and 
beautiful books, for boys and girls, was born in 
Chicago, and was educated as teacher and librarian. 


After giving its thousand-pound literary prize to 
Winston Churchill's war memoirs, the London Sun- 
day Times has awarded two special prizes, with 
gold medals, one to Alan Paton for Cry the Beloved 
Country and another to F. Spencer Chapman for 
The pias Is Neutral. 


Elleine H. Stones, chief of the Burton Historical 
Collection of the Detroit Public Library, was pre- 
sented with the annual award for outstanding con- 
tributions to the printing and graphic arts trades by 
the Detroit Club of Printing House Craftsmen, for 
her “boundless interest and enthusiastic assistance”’ 
in research on problems brought to her by members 
of the printing and allied industries. 


DIED 


January 2. RAYMOND A. WERNEKE, newspaper 
man; in Toledo, Ohio; fifty-four. Mr. Werneke, 
on the Toledo Blade since 1919, wrote several 
books and magazine articles on the explorations of 
Martin and Osa Johnson. 


January 4. GeorGe PALMER PUTNAM, author and 
explorer: in Trona, California; sixty-three. Mr. 
Putnam spent twelve years in the publishing busi- 
ness founded by his grandfather before he sold out 
to a cousin in 1930. In 1931 he married Amelia 
Earhart, who six years later disappeared over the 
South Pacific. Mr. Putnam wrote eleven books, 
largely on the West, several of them on Death 
Valley, where he used to manage a hotel. 


January 5. Aonés E. BENEDICT, writer and editor; 
in New York City; sixty-one. Miss Benedict wrote 
Progress to Freedom; The Story of American Edu- 
cation, Children at the Crossroads, and also many 
articles which, like her books, were in the field of 
child development. 


January 6. ISAIAH BOWMAN, president emeritus 
of Johns Hopkins University and one of the world’s 
foremost geographers; in Baltimore, Maryland; 
seventy-one. Dr. Bowman’s death came just eight 
days before he was to receive the sixteenth bronze 
medal awarded for distinguished services in explo- 
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ration and science by the Explorers Club. He wrote 
a dozen books on geographical subjects including 
Geography in Relation to the Social Sc 


nces and 
Graduate School in American Democracy. He was 
working on another book when he died 
January 8. JOSEPH ALOIS SCHUMPETER, one of the 


greatest economists of his generation; in Taconic. 
Connecticut; sixty-six. Formerly a minister of f- 
nance in Austria and at the time of his death pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard, Dr Schumpeter 
wrote many books, including Cap/talism, Socialism 
and Democracy and Business Cycles: a Theoretical 
Statistical, and Historical Analysis of the Capit. Sea 
System. 





January 10. JAROSLAV KvapiL, Czech 
poet, and director of the National ° 
Prague; eighty-one. 





January 10. ERNEST POOLE, author and foreign 
correspondent; of pneumonia; in New York City 
sixty-nine. Mr. Poole’s works include twenty nov- 
els, among them The Harbor, a best seller in 1915, 
and His Family, winner of the first Pulitzer Prize 
for Fiction in 1916, and The Great White Hill 
Neu Hampshire, 1 best seller of 194¢ He also 
contributed poet dg to The Saturday Evening Post 
Collier's, and other magazines. His last nove el, T 
Nancy Flyer, appeared in February 1949 


January 11. Karin MICHAELIS, Danish author; in 
Copenhagen; seventy-seven. Mrs. Michaelis’ novels, 
short stories, and children’s tales have appeared in 
many languages. In 1911 her Dangerous Age was 
translated into twenty and eventually sold a million 
copies. It was a searching examination of the 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences of a woman of 
forty-five (the “dangerous age’’) and was carried 
out to a new degree of intimacy but on a high plane 


January 15. JOHN WorBy, one time hobo; in 
London, England; thirty-eight Me W orby, a self- 
confessed “spiv’” (black market dealer), wrote two 
widely read books, The Other Half (1937), deal- 
ing with his experiences as a hobo, and Spit’ 
Progress (1939). 


January 15. SAMUEL PUTNAM, author, editor, and 
translator; in Lambertville, New Jersey; of a heart 
attack; fifty-eight. Besides editing literary maga- 
zines, Mr. Putnam translated French, Spanish, Por 
tuguese, and Italian works, the most recent being 
Don Quixote, published last fall. He also wrote 
several books, best known of which was Paris Was 
Our Mistress, Memoirs of a Lost and Found Gen- 
eration (1947), in which he described his life in 
Paris between wars. 


January 17. CARLO VENEZIANI, Italian author and 
playwright; in Milan, Italy; following an operation; 
sixty-six. 


January 18. GEORGE WHARTON EpWanrps, artist, 
author, and illustrator; in Greenwich, Connecticut; 
ninety. Mr. Edwards wrote more than twenty books, 
mostly dealing with subjects of artistic interest; his 
first was Thumbnail Sketches (1886), his last The 
Jackdaw of Rheims (1919). 

(Continued on page 458) 
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You get EXTRA FEATURES in the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


The latest Encyclopedia Americana is of unusual importance to teachers, 
librarians and students because it has many unique features not found 
in ordinary reference works. There is no field of human endeavor 
that is not adequately and graphically represented in this 
brilliantly edited and thoroughly American reference work. 
Accurate, comprehensive and constantly revised, 
it meets the exacting requirements 
of a fast-changing world. 





30 Volumes ¢ 24,000 Pages * 66,000 Articles » 44,000 Cross References 
250,000 Index Entries ¢ 8,600 Illustrations « Maps « Charts 


NO OTHER ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS A/L THESE FEATURES— 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS AT 


=> LITERARY ALLUSIONS 

S=S BEGINNING OF ARTICLES AND PERSONALITIES 

= = ON THE LARGER COUNTRIES 

=> = There are many names in literature which we 





A unique feature. These tables make it pos- know little about. The Americana is ready with 


entries for the heroes and heroines of great 
tragedies, of the great sagas and chronicles, the 
PP cods and goddesses of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 

~ Babylon, 


AMERICANA ANNUAL 


Issued each year...provides a continuing 
record of significant events and progress that 
keeps the set up-to-date. 800 pages of text 
and pictures. New type of chronology of world 
events and New Index, for the current year. 


sible for the user to turn immediately to 
the section dealing with the particular division of 
the country’s history, resources, economy, etc. 


GREAT OPERAS 







' Enjoyment of the opera is greatly enhanced by a 
knowledge of the story behind it. The Americana 
presents the story and something about the 
composer, the leading characters, and in many 
instances, a fair criticism of the relative place 
and value of each opera in the history of music 


There are other special features including: Treat- 
ment of State articles, Glossaries of Scientific and 
Technical terms, Stories of the Centuries and His- 
torical Documents. You get all these extra features 
in your ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. Fill out 
and mail coupon today, 


DIGEST OF MASTERPIECES OF 
THE WORLD'S LITERATURE 


Hundreds of the world’s great books and plays are 








described and discussed. Titles include contribu 
tions from authors all over the world, and have 


been selected to include many of the enduring 

works of classical and modern literature. In excess S&S 

of 50 modern utes, from American literature : . 
‘ 


have been added in the past two editions Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work” —a beau- 
tful 36-page booklet chat describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa-° 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19,N.Y. ~ = 
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New facts and useful, timely information on Addren : 

thousands of questions of vital interest, quickly City Zovie pee 

and easily available. Over 700 pages, 250,000 
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The HOME MECHANIC’S 
OUTDOOR 
HANDBOOK 


By R. R. Hawkins and 
C. H. Abbe 


Complete Step-by-step 
Directions for Every Type of 
Outdoor Construction. 





This great new handbook explains in careful de- 
tail how to mix concrete and mortar, how to 
build with bricks, tile, concrete blocks, building 
stone, flagstone, fieldstone, etc. It shows the read- 
er how to make grills and fireplaces for outdoor 
cooking; shuffleboards, horseshoe-pitching grounds, 
badminton courts, and swimming pools for health 
and recreation. 

It covers in complete detail the construction of 
driveways, walks, steps, curbs and edgings; walls, 
window wells and _ stiles; breezeways, arbors, 
trellises, foot bridges and other small structures; 


sprinkling systems, garden pools, and outdoor 
lighting systems. 
512 pages 64% x%9'\ Illustrated $5.95 





the Complete 
Garden Handbook 


By Marion J. Simon, Dickson 
W. Pierce, Beatrice P. 
Hendricks and John Elliott 





Authoritative Up-to-date Information on 
Every Topic of Interest to the Gardener. 


This exceptionally beautiful new book explains 
and illustrates every step in preparing a garden— 
testing and adjusting soil acidity, fertilizing, seed- 
ing, planting, thinning, transplanting, layering, 
mulching, etc. It tells how to select, plant and 
cultivate every flowering plant and bulb, every 
fruit and vegetable—under all soil conditions and 
in all parts of the country. 
Gorgeous full-color reproductions, planting charts, 
diagrams and how-to-do-it illustrations show the 
reader exactly how to lay out a rock garden, wall 
garden or formal garden, and how to fit short- 
blooming perennials into a planting scheme that 
assures all-season beauty. The art of flower ar- 
rangement is covered clearly and in careful detail. 
Included is a complete tabulation of all plant 
pests and plant diseases, and detailed directions 
for preparing and using insecticides and fungi- 
cides effectively and safely. 
440 pages 644,x9% 


Illustrated $5.00 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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(Continued from page 456) 

January 18. Horace WINSTON STOKES, former 
publisher; in New York City; sixty-three. Mr. 
Stokes retired from the presidency of the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, founded by his father, when 
it was sold to the J. B. Lippincott Company in 1941, 
Since then he has been writing for magazines here 
and in England. He was the author of one novel, 
Frog Face (1946). 


January 18. ROBERT ARMISTEAD STEWART, teacher 
and genealogist; at East Falls Church, Virginia; of 
a stroke; seventy-two. For many years a teacher of 
Romance languages at the University of Richmond 
Dr. Stewart also taught at Tulane, the University 
of Virginia, and Johns Hopkins. In 1931 he left 
teaching to specialize in geneological research and 
writing. His published works include several non- 
fiction books under his own name and three adven- 
ture stories which appeared under the pseudonym 
Gordon Stuart. 


January 21. GEORGE ORWELL, British novelist; in 
London; of tuberculosis; forty-six. Mr. Orwell 
who sometimes used his own name, Eric Blair, first 
became widely known in the United States on the 
publication of Animal Farm (1946). The popu- 
larity of this book and of Nineteen Eighty-Four last 
year led his local publishers to reissue three of his 
earlier books, Burmese Days, Down and Out in 
London and Paris, and Coming Up for Air. Mr 
Orwell's experiences serving with the Burmese 
police imbued him with a lasting hatred of im- 
perialism, and although many reviewers read into 
his novels wholesale condemnation of left wing 
politics, he considered himself a Marxist, a member 
of the non-Communist left wing of the British 
Labor Party. 


January 24. JOSEPH FortT NewTon, Episcopalian 
rector; in Merion, Pennsylvania; seventy-three. Dr 
Newton was voted one of the five foremost Protes- 
tant clergymen in America in a 1939 poll of 25,000 
ministers. Besides editing religious papers and 
writing newspaper articles and columns, he was an 
authority on Abraham Lincoln, about whom he 
wrote two of his thirty books. Most of the rest 
were about religion. 


January 28. JOHN TAINTOR FoorE, author, play 
wright, and screen producer; in Los Angeles; sixty 
nine. Mr. Foote’s first play, Toby's Bow, had 
moderate success in New York in 1919. Then fol 
lowed many stories of outdoor life, of hunting dogs 
and horses, and a number of novels, including Full 
Personality, Daughter of Delilah, and Hell Cat 
Mr. Foote also wrote several motion pictures in 
cluding Kentucky and The Story of Sea Biscuit 


DonaALD K. CAMPBELL, librarian, au- 
in Haver 


January 26. 
thority on Whittier; of a heart attack; 
hill, Massachusetts; fifty-seven 


A little boy wandered into Jefferson and, seeing 
the sign, wondered why that branch would be 
closed on the 22nd of February. Told it was 
Washington’s birthday, he said, “Oh yes, I heard 
about that on the radio program, ‘People Are 
Funny.” 

From the Broadcaster, March 1949 

Los Angeles Public Library Staff Association 
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WORKING BOOKS 


There was a time when book cloth had an affinity for dirt, and so 
books were bound in drab and dingy colors that wouldn't show the 
soil — particularly library books frequently exposed to 
gumdrop goo and other hazards. 
The excuse for book “overalls” has gone — Books bound in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram shed dirt, damp finger soil and 
the grime of marble shooter's thumb just like magic, and if any dirt does 
cling it can be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
Holliston Roxite is durable, water repellent and dirt resistant — and is 


made in a full range of colors. Sample books on request. 


SAMPLE 
BOOKS ON 
REQUEST 
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THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 
Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 
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RANCES GAITHER, Southerner, lives quietly 
in New York City because her life is wrapped 
up in her writing and her husband. Her writing 
requires a large and adequate public library; her 
husband works on the New York Tsmes. She loves 
New York’s concerts, operas, plays, and happy 
shopping marts on Ninth Avenue as much as she 
does the state of Maine where her maternal grand- 
father was born and where she and Rice, her hus- 
band, spend summer vacations on Bailey Island. 
Mrs. Gaither’s paternal grandfather was a cotton 
planter and slave owner in Tennessee. She has sug- 
gested that perhaps it was due to these grandfathers 
arguing inside of her that the lot of Negroes always 
has affected her poignantly. 


Born in Somerville, Tennessee, in 1889, she is 
the daughter of Annie Walker (Smith) and Paul 
Tudor Jones. Her father was a medical man with 
additional manufacturing interests in Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi. The family moved to Corinth in Frances’ 
early childhood and it was there that she graduated 
from high school. A B.A. degree was achieved at 
the Mississippi State College for Women in Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, in 1909. 


Author of Double Muscadine, a recent Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection, as well as countless short 
stories, Masques, pageants, and six novels (her first 
story had been sold in 1918 to a magazine called 
All Story), Mrs. Gaither doesn't believe she is writ- 
ing historical novels. “I don't base characters on 
actual personages. What I try to do in dealing with 
the past is to create an illusion of the present. I 
work terribly hard to get my characters to think 
and feel and speak as if they were living now, in 
this moment. My books, I like to think, are bare 
of costume and trappings, of set stage and stock 
actions. The important thing for me in research is 
to absorb the period so completely that I am able 
to give out what I believe are its realities.’ For 
Double Muscadine she had to learn the laws about 
slavery. Law books being completely incomprehen- 
sible, Mrs. Gaither hired a young law student as 
tutor. The result was that the reviews of the novel 
invariably praised the “taut, expert’ courtroom 
scenes. 


Frances Gaither’s novel writing started with 
juveniles, a field where storytelling and graceful 
style are essential. Her children’s books, all dealing 
with Southern history, still sell regularly. They are 
The Painted Arrow (1931), The Scarlet Coat 
(1934), and Little Miss Cappo (1937). Double 
Muascadine is her fourth adult book. Earlier ones 
are The Red Cock Crows (1944), Follow the 
Drinking Gourd (1940), and The Fatal River: 
The Life and Death of La Salle (1931). At present 
she is writing a new novel. 


Although writing is a hard job to Mrs. Gaither, 
she works at it all day every day and finds it her 
greatest joy. After she has gotten her husband's 
breakfast and sent him off to work she dispenses 
such necessary duties of household and business as 
telephoning and then settles down, usually not later 
than 9:30, to writing. She does not agonize. Some 
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FRANCES GAITHER 


days a whole chapter will come out with the ease 
of a dream. At other times she labors 
single passage. When the writing bogs 
are always research, editing, and cutting 
mental relaxation and outlets for creative 
A novel usually has been worked out i: 
outline in her mind and in the large colle 
notes amassed before the actual writing starts 
Changes do occur, however, as the story 
No one sees the novel or hears a word about it 
it is entirely finished, but then her husband is th 
first critic. Because Rice Gaither is an t 
writer and editor, the fortunate publisher ne 
nothing but read and publish the subn 
script. 











Reading aloud to her husband at the end of 
long day's work is her happiest recreation. Classics 
such as Anna Karenina, Jean Christophe, Middle 
march, and Maurice Guest are preferred by both 
Her favorite contemporary Southern writer is Wil 
liam Faulkner. She has admiration as well for 
Eudora Welty, Ellen Glasgow, Elizabeth Maddox 
Roberts, and DuBose Heyward. In a recent bio- 
graphical sketch entitled ‘Frances Gaither Speaks, 
Harvey Breit wrote in the New York Time Lit- 
erature is, as it should be with a serious-minded 
writer, both her work and her ease, the goal of her 
ambitious striving and the comfort of her leisure 
In addition to reading aloud, Mrs. Gaither has 
listed her favorite recreations as swimming and 
pastel-sketching. 


A person who suggests the tending of flower 
gardens rather than the tendering of deep-grained 
novels on the deep South, Frances Gaither has blue 
eyes, light brown hair, and weighs considerably 
under 120 pounds. 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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ALBERT 
EINSTEIN 








MY LATER YEARS 


I jae publishers of this volume feel privileged in 

presenting these new essays by the distinguished 
physicist, whose deep human feelings and wisdom 
have endeared him not less to the average man than 
to the scientist and scholar. The book indicates that 
Albert Einstein's life and work are not confined to the 
problems of science alone. 


Always an independent and uncompromising thinker, 
Dr. Einstein attempts to clarify in these papers the 
position of man unencumbered by traditional preju- 
dices, inhibitions and limitations in the world of today. 


This book will show Einstein the philosopher, Einstein 
the scientist and Einstein the man. It is a treasure of 
living thought and a striking record of the titanic 
achievements of one of our most eminent contem- 
poraries. No intelligent man's library should be with- 
out this new remarkable book. 


OUT OF MY LATER YEARS is a veritable treasury 
of scientific as well as general information, interpreted 
in the most simple manner by the foremost scholar of 
our time. Even the famous Theory of Relativity is 
explained by the author himself in such simple terms 
as to be understood by every intelligent person. 


This is Dr. Einstein's only new gen- 
eral book since 1936. The Edi- 


tion is limited and your immediate 
reservation is strongly urged. $4.75 














PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


New York 16, N. Y. 


15 East 40th Street 
CANADA GEORGE J. McLEOD Limited, TORONTO 
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Roderick Haig-Brown 


HE fish of British Columbia have a tireless 

defender and an equally relentless pursuer in 
Roderick Haig-Brown, who began fishing as a boy 
between the chalk hills of Dorset in England, and 
eventually brought his family to live at Campbell 
River, a village about two hundred miles north of 
Victoria, British Columbia. Writing of A River 
Never Sleeps (1946), Orville Prescott remarked in 
the New York Times that ‘Fishing, to Mr. Haig- 
Brown, is not the lazy or contemplative man’s re- 
laxation. It is infinitely more than a mere sport, 
partaking of many of the solemn rites of a religious 
cult, the etiquette, tradition, and stern discipline of 
an art like the ballet, and the brotherhood and 
mystic union of a lodge or fraternity. 

Roderick Langmere Haig-Brown was born Feb- 
ruary 21, 1908, at Lancing, Sussex, England, the 
grandson of Dr. William Haig-Brown, headmaster 
and second founder of Charterhouse School, and 
son of Lieutenant Colonel A. H. Haig-Brown, 
D.S.O., and Violet Mary (Pope) Haig-Brown. He 
has two younger sisters, Joan and Valerie. Their 
father was killed in action at Bapaume in 1918. 
(He had published three books, Sporting Sonnets, 
My Game Book, and O.T.C. in the Great War.) 
The boy was raised at the Victorian home of his 
maternal grandfather, Alfred Pope of Wrackelford, 
Dorset, who owned plenty of land for fishing and 
shooting. 

At Charterhouse young Haig-Brown went in for 
general athletics. Graduating in 1925, he studied 
history for a year with a tutor before quitting 
England in search of “broken country,” found in a 
logging camp in the state of W ashington. 

Moving up to British Columbia in 1927, he 
worked as second loader, rigger, timber cruiser, and 
surveyor, and as a guide on the Nimpkish River 
conducted hunting and fishing trips. At the end of 
1929 he returned to England for a year or so, where 
he settled in the Chelsea district of London and 
wrote his first book, S/ver (1931), the story of an 
Atlantic salmon. (He had already published several 
articles in British sporting magazines, the first at 
fifteen.) Here he also drafted Pool and Rapid 
(1935), dealing with his favorite river country. 

After his return to Canada Haig-Brown married 
Ann Elmore, of Seattle, Washington, in 1934, and 
moved that year from the Nimpkish country on 
Vancouver Island, which had no highway connec- 
tion with the rest of the world, to Campbell River, 
which did. The Haig-Browns have four children, 
Valerie, Mary, Alan, and Celia. They moved to 
their present home, “Above Tide,” a house on the 
bank of the Campbell River with twenty acres of 
land, in 1936. 

Ki-Yu (1935), written in Canada, was a story 
for young readers about a blackstreak Vancouver 
Island panther. His next book, Western Angler 
(1939), writes the author, “kept the family broke, 
because I took so long writing it. Largely scientific, 
it concerns British Columbia game fishing and is in 
two volumes. Definitely a ‘prestige’ book in pub- 
lishing circles, it took four years to write.” It was 
reissued in revised form in 1947. 

Return to the River (1941), written to recoup 
the family finances, was an almost sensational suc- 
cess. After finishing the first two chapters, Haig- 
Brown sent them to his agent to get sufficient 
money to make a research trip to the Columbia 
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RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 


River to finish this life story of a salmon. In a 
front-page review in Books, J. R. de la Torre Bueno 
called it ‘nothing less than a anaateny iece,”” whose 


author “feels as a humane and broad-minded man 
and writes like an angel.” Timber, a Novel of 
Pacific Coast Loggers (1942) seemed to the Neu 
Yorker ‘‘a technically expert, colloquial, and likable 
story.” 


Starbuck Valley Winter (1943), a book for boys 
about an American boy trapping on Vancouver 
Island, received the C.L.A. award as the best Cana- 
dian juvenile of the year. At that time Haig Brown 

was (as he still is) stipendiary magistrate and judge 
of the juvenile court for the area north of Sayward 
and chief A.R.P. warden for the same district. The 
ar found ‘“‘dramatic and plausible’ another 

boys’ book, Saltwater Summer (1948), that won 
the Governor-General’s citation as the best Cana 
dian juvenile published that year 

In praising A River Never Sleeps (1946), an 
autobiographical fishing record, Orville Prescott 
noted that “few men today write about nature with 
such a felicitous combination of exact observation 
and literary charm.” He portrays nature better than 
man, according to critics of On the Highest Hill 

(1949), a tragic novel about an introverted Cana- 
ion 

Haig-Brown has another autobiographical book 
in progress under the working title of ‘No Want 
of Wonder.” 

Major Haig-Brown, a six-footer with brown hair 
and eyes, weighs 160 pounds; his favorite recrea- 
tions are ‘‘fishing and not going anywhere.” He has 
no political affiliations (““None, definitely !"’) and is 
a member of the Church of England. His favorite 
author is Henry Fielding, another magistrate. He 
claims ‘‘a great reputation as a conservationist . 
based chiefly on the fact that I have worked and 
written at various times in favor of such unexcep- 
tionable objects. but he adds that he has 
“rarely been successful in achieving anything except 
a reputation by these activities.” 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Of Prime Importance to Libraries 


FREDERICK CATHERWOOD, ARCHE 


By Victor W. von Hagen. All the known material on one of 
the greatest and most enigmatic archaeologist-explorers in history. 
64 pages of illustrations. $5.00 


HISTORY OF HORTICULTURE 
By U. P. Hedrick, author of The Land of the Crooked Tree. 
A famous horticulturist writes the history of gardening, fruit grow- 
ing and viticulture from its earliest beginnings in this country 
through 1860. 32 pages of illustrations. $7.50 


SCIENCE AND ENGLISH POETRY 
By Douglas Bush. An Historical Sketch, 1590-1950: in which 
the pressure of science on the whole concept of imagination and 
intuitive thought is brilliantly examined. $3.50 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


By Mona Wilson. A new edition of the recognized standard 
biography of Blake, long out of print. New preface, new notes 
and an important new Appendix. ///ustrated. $5.00 


THE MAINSTREAM OF MUSIC 
By Sir Donaid Tovey. Musical studies, collected for the first 
time and ranging from Haydn to Hindemith, by a world-famous 
musicologist. $4.00 


THE UNITY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By John Bowle. A Political and Cultural Survey of the unity 


and development of the great cosmopolitan traditions of Europe. 
$4.00 


THE STORY OF ART 


By E. Gombrich. Our artistic heritage from the pyramids to 
skyscrapers: from cave paintings to comics, refreshingly told for 
youthful and adult readers. 300 illustrations, 20 in color. $5.50 


A LEARNER’S DICTIONARY OF 
CURRENT ENGLISH 


By A. S. Hornby, E. V. Gatenby and H. Wakefield. An 
idiomatic and syntactic English dictionary compiled to meet the 
needs of those who are learning English for the first time as a 
“foreign” tongue. 1527 pages, 4106 illus. $4.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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IN CANADA: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF LANCELOT 


ANDREWES Translated from the Greek and arranged anew 


By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN © Classic devotions, rich with the 
splendor of the King James Bible—this reissue of a notable transla- 
tion has been reproduced from a rare edition issued in 1897. The 
handsome antique design and the poetic form set a mood of reverent 
meditation for everyone. $1.25 


WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL ¢ Warmhearted, personal mes- 
sages from ABC’s National I|espers Preacher and pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. For everyone who wants 
his life to have direction, purpose and power. Neary 100 ABC sta- 
tions carry Dr. Bonnell’s broadcast early each Sunday afternoon. $2 


WHEN THE CHURCH WAS YOUNG 


By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL « Seventeen forceful sermons, based 
on the Book of Acts, showing how the problems which beset the 
Early Church confront ministers and laymen today. Each is con- 
cerned with some striking episode and brings vividly to life the 
valiant men who took part. $2 


CHAPTERS IN A LIFE OF PAUL 


By JOHN KNOX « A noted scholar develops new understanding 
of the most vital features of Paul’s career and his religious ex- 
perience—based on Acts and Paul’s own writings. The result is a 
significant new chronology of Paul. $2.50 


CONTEMPORARY THINKING ABOUT PAUL anthelogy 


By THOMAS S. KEPLER © In this comprehensive survey of Paul— 
his life, his writings, his powerful infiuence on Christianity—more 
than fifty outstanding scholars offer their unique contributions toward 
a deeper understanding of the Apostle. With the same skill and 
discrimination that have made his other anthologies so valuable, Dr. 
Kepler has chosen these selections from a wide range of contempo- 
rary writings and authors—KARL BARTH, B. HARVIE BRANS- 
COMB, CLARENCE T. CRAIG, EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, AL- 
BERT SCHWEITZER, and many others. $4 


PERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL REFORM 


By G. BROMLEY OXNAM « The world owes a lot to these twen- 
tieth-century personalities of social reeorm—DAVID LILIENTHAL, 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, and MOHANDAS K. GANDHI. 
Each speaks for himself through speeches, autobiography, and other 
writings.. The interpretations of Bishop Oxnam, himself a “person- 
ality in social reform,” give the thoughtful reader a new insight into 
reforms which have made the world a better place today. $2 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN ¢ NBC's Radio Pulpit Preacher and 
pastor of Christ Church, N.Y.C., shows readers that happiness is not 
an impossible dream. Speaking personally, he reveals the secret of 
“the world’s greatest sermon”—the only practical way to true joy 
and lasting peace. Nearly 100 NBC stations carry Dr. Sockman’s 
broadcasts each Sunday morning. $2 


PRESS « 810 Broadway « Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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27 pages pa. heavy coated 
stock $1.10 postpaid 





DOLLIWOGS 


A CANADIAN LIBRARY HANDICRAFT HIT 


a MUST for every American Library 


“DOLLIWOGS is an attractive book of pat- 
terns and instructions for making knitted and 
rag DOLLS. The author’s original designs 
are well known throughout the United States 
and Great Britain as well as in Canada.” 

—British Columbia Schools Bulletin 


“Canadians owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs 

Sieburth for translating her own skill and 

enthusiasm for hand made dolls into an in- 

struction book for the benefit of all 

“Your Bulletin’s knitting experts assure you of 

both fun and success with DOLLIWOGS.” 
Canadian Library Association Bulletin 


© Illustrated in full color, the dolls include 
Cowboy, Mountie, Indians, Picaninnies, Golli- 
wog and the ‘Services’ personnel, Soldiers, 
Sailor, and Air-force. 


Order direct from the Author: 


MARY SIEBURTH 


4444 Puget Drive Vancouver, B.C. 
CANADA 

















You don't need special 
training or skill to make. 
attractive library signs. 
Use DEMCO Gummed 
Letters — simple — 
quick — effective! They 
stand out colorfully in 
vail- 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Prices 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


STUDIO 


GARDENS AND GARDENING, 1950 
First annual issue since the war 
Edited by F. A. Mercer and Roy Hay 


This book provides an excellent coverage of all 
that is new in the growing of flowers, fruits, trees, 
and shrubs. A balanced potpourri of the entire 
field, with each subject discussed by a leading 
authority. 140 illustrations in gravure. 256 pages. 


6% x9% Cloth bound May $4.00 


MOVIE PARADE 
by Paul Rotha and Roger Manvell 


New, revised edition. A pictorial survey of the 

motion picture from the earliest days through 

1949. Nearly 700 illustrations from the great pic- 

tures of all countries, arranged by category — 

comedy, romance, historical, etc. 160 pages. 

8% x 11% Cioth bound April 
$6.00 ($5.50 prepub.) 


PLEASURE FROM PICTURES 


by Pamela Strain * One of the most charming 
books ever published on how to enjoy pictures. 
Paintings by the great European masters of all 
schools from the early Renaissance to the present 
day are reproduced and described with notes 
about the artists. 32 plates in full color, 50 in 
black and white. 416 pages. 


7% x 10 Cloth bound May $5.00 


DESIGNING FOR FILMS 


by Edward Carrick * The only book in print that 
tells how to design motion-picture backgrounds, 
and covers every conceivable detail. Over 100 
illustrations, 40 diagrams, 7 charts, 7 color pic- 
tures, 128 pages. 


7% x 10 Cloth bound March 


$5.00 ($4.50 prepub.) 


Recent Important Studio Titles 


PICTORIAL FOLK ART 
(New England to California) 


by Alice Ford * The most beautiful, as well as 
complete and authoritative,book on American 
folk art. 5 color plates. 229 illustrations. 176 
pages. 


7% x 10 $6.95 


432 FOURTH AVENUE ea 








U.S. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

1949-1950 

Edited by Society of Industrial Designers 

The top-flight industrial designers in a survey of 
their best work, with technical data. 500 illustra- 


tions. 176 pages. 
9x12 $10.00 


WINTER BOUQUETS WITH COLOR: 
The Art of Arranging Dried Flowers 

by Ruth Gannon + How to collect, dry, and ar- 
range natural flowers to keep their color all 
winter. 6 full-color pictures. 37 halftones. 11 draw- 
ings. 72 pages. 

6x9 $2.85 


SUSAN BATES PRESENTS 101 WAYS TO 
IMPROVE YOUR KNITTING 

by Barbora Abbey * The book that best demon- 
strates how to progress from amateur to profes- 


sional status. 25 diagrams and 2 charts. 61 pages. 
5% x 6% Boards $1.65 


DECORATIVE ART: 
The Studio Year Book, 1949 


Edited by Rathbone Holme and Kathleen M. Frost 
The best international review of modern domestic 
interior decoration, homes, appliances, etc. 400 
illustrations. 16 color plates. 130 pages. 

8% x 11% $7.50 


MODERN PUBLICITY 1949 

Edited by Frank A. Mercer and Charles Rosner 

The leading international survey of modern ad- 
vertising design. 400 illustrations, 24 in full color. 
130 pages. 
8% x 11% $8.00 
DEGAS DANCERS 

by Lillian Browse * The first full-length study of 
Degas as the great master of the ballet. 300 illus- 


trations. 12 mounted color plates. 435 pages. 
8% x ll $15.00 


PORCELAIN FIGURES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN EUROPE 


by David Rosenfeld * Concise and authentic back- 
ground of the designers and manufacturers. 150 
plates, 2 in full color. Marks are illustrated. 131 


pages. 
6x9 $5.00 


AMERICAN QUILTS 

by Elizabeth Wells Robertson * The history of the 
craft in America. 167 illustrations. 152 pages. 
7% x 10 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Democratic 
Government in 
Canada 


by R. MacGrecor Dawson 


No one in Canada today is 
better qualified to explain the 
Canadian system of govern- 
ment than Robert MacGregor 
Dawson, professor of political 
economy at the University of 
Toronto, and winner of the 
Governor General’s Award 
for Academic Non-Fiction in 


1947. 


Writing with a vigorous and 
lively style, he gives a picture 
of the workings of the Cana- 
dian government—national, 
provincial, and municipal. 


Beginning with the fundamen- 
tal ideas and basic conceptions 
which give the Canadian gov- 
ernment its own special char- 
acter, the author then shows 
in greater detail how the small 
executive body works closely 
with the larger and essentially 
representative body of the 
legislature; and how, as a fed- 
eration, the broad powers of 
government are distributed 
between a central or federal 
government on the one hand 
and a number of state or pro- 
vincial governments on _ the 
other, each exercising its own 
powers without being subordi- 
nate or inferior to the other. 


$2.75 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 








What 
Our 
Readers 

Think 
{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence 


Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all o 
debate and comment. The Editor is not 





No National Boundaries 


To the Editor: 

Members of Theatre Library Association in the 
New York area last January heard their fellow 
member, Rosamond Gilder, describe her work for 
the International Theatre Institute, an 


agency of 
UNESCO. Miss Gilder emphasized especially this 
years American project of the I.T.I., a project 
sponsored by the American National Theatre and 
Academy: International Theatre Month. During 


March 1950 all theatres of the United States—pro 
fessional, community, and educational—have been 
invited to participate in producing plays on an in 
ternational theme, or otherwise giving re 
to the fact that theatre has no national boundaries 
and that it can be an instrument for goo 
understanding between peoples 


ognition 
will and 


Theatre Library Association heartily endorses the 
principle and the work of the I.T.I., and will 
all its members severally can do to make Interna 
tional Theatre Month a success. At the same time 
the group recognizes that we should think in terms 
of a continuing program, which may, if the current 
effort in America is successful, become world wide 
in scope. 

In the belief that some librarians may not be in- 
formed about the work of the I.T.I., Theatre Li- 
brary Association wishes to call attention to it. In- 
formation concerning International Theatre Month 
as well as a kit of suggestions as to how to help 
publicize the activities of local theatres during 
March, may be obtained by writing to Rosamond 
Gilder, Chairman, Panel on Dramatic Arts of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16 

EpiTH M. Foster, Acting Secretar 
Theatre Library A j 
New York 18 





Scholarship 
To the Editor: 

The Mary C. McCants’ Memorial Scholarship 
founded eleven years ago by a member of our 
board, in memory of a former staff member, has 
been awarded to ten different applicants, each one 
receiving $200 for further study in library science 
This was supposed to exhaust the original $2,000 
in ten years’ time, but accrued interest totals $125 
This sum we are offering this year. The applicant 
must be a Georgia resident and preferably one who 
plans to return to Georgia to work. Applications 
are now receivable; the award will be made some 
time in April. 

OLa M. Wretu, Librarian 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Library 
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Are Librarians a ‘Soft Touch’? 


To the Editor: 

Most librarians pride themselves on their judg- 
ment of character. They quickly spot a bum who's 
come into the reference room to escape subzero 
weather or a zany who plays hide and seek through 
the stacks or a would-be Ph.D. working on a thesis. 
No. when it comes to sizing up people, that’s their 
job and they re good at it. But 

This episode was reenacted in several Western 
Pennsylvania libraries and with splendid results! 
It's about a half hour before closing time. A well 
dressed man in his early forties appears at the desk 
with glowing comments on the library organiza- 
tion. ‘Such a splendid selection of books! The li- 
brarian thaws noticeably. Yes, he’s from out of 
town. Utah, in fact. He's a sheep grower and East- 
ward for the woolen manufacturers convention in 
Boston. Remember that snow last winter? Well, 
here are pictures of his Circle Z Ranch, snapped 
during the blizzard. He lost 1,478 sheep. 

His travelogue oa Utah and the merits of sheep 
growing are enough to delight any geography 
teacher. He elaborates on the customs of the West. 
the cultural differences. His lecture is illustrated 
by the ever ready photographs. 

“It just so happens that his luggage plus travelers’ 
checks were stolen at the convention and he’s on 
his way back to Utah, his beloved country, with 
railroad ticket but sans razor or coins. His wire 
home for money returned, for Saturday was a Utah 
bank holiday. He's had nothing but coffee all day. 

So the librarians go into a huddle. Here is an 
educated man, caught in the mesh of unfortunate 
circumstances, seeking refuge in the library. No 
mention has been made of money—he's too proud 
to ask for aid. The literary caretakers come through 
with: one, bacon and eggs; two, cash; three, lunch 
to eat on the train. Pleasantries are exchanged, like- 
wise addresses, and with a booming, ‘You'll be 
hearing from me soon" resounding through the 
hall, he departs into the night. 

If a Mr. Dawson from a Circle Ranch in Utah 
appears at your library desk, pull tight those purse 
strings. He's operating a slick scheme with a cul- 
tural front 

Mary D. ALLISON 
Publicity Department 
Citizens Free Library 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


About That Picnic 


To the Editor 

“When is a Picnic?” from the Toledo, Ohio, 
Tee-Pee’” [see page 374 in January Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin} caused us to do some additional 
cogitating on the subject. By a process of elimina- 
tion we came to these conclusions: The two who 
are going on the picnic are nor: 

Two small boys — they would need only an 
abundance of food. 


Two small girls—ditto on food. They would be 
mammas and take their dolls with them so the num- 
bers might grow to six or eight or ten. 

Two teen age boys—food—food—food. Then a 
thousand things of nature would entertain them. 

Two teen-age girls—would be content with six 
lettuce sandwiches apiece and a whole yummy 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Spring Hits for 
Young People from 
LONGMANS 


THE MUDHEN ano 
“THE WALRUS" 


By MERRITT PAR- 
MELEE ALLEN Wary 
and wise, the Mudhen 
is here again, involved 
in some of the most 
outlandish and un- 
expected school ad- 
ventures of his sleepy 
career. Decor. by 


— Stephen V oorhies. 


= Ages 12-16. $2.50 


SOUTH POLE 
HUSKY 


By CHARLES S. STRONG The dangers 
Nils and his pet Husky, Blynken, meet 
with at the South Pole make a breath- 
taking story for all who love excitement 
and brave devoted dogs. Decor. by 
Joseph A. Farren Ages 12-16. $2.75 


FOUR FARTHINGS 
AND A THIMBLE 


By MARGARET J. BAKER The merry 
story of three young folks who wanted 
to move to the country where they could 
have all the pets they wanted—and what 
happened when they did! J//us. by Decie 
Verwin. Ages 8-12. Coming March 29. 

$2.50 


VISIBILITY 
UNLIMITED 


By DICK GRACE Combat flier in both 
wars, crash pilot for the movies, Dick 
Grace led a life almost incredible in its 
achievement and daring—a fine example 
of American heroism. All ages. $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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BOOKS from WARNE’S 





PUMPKIN PALACE 
By Evelyn Powell-Price 

Nothing very exciting ever happened in 
the village where Umar Chand lived, until 
the day the Maharaja’s nephew was thrown 
from his horse and killed. How could this 
affect the son of a poor peasant in a remote 
little village? It did, and this story tells how 
Umar Chand came at last to build the Pump- 
kin Palace of his dreams. 
Illustrated in color and line by Cicely Steed 


Age 7-12 Boards, cloth back. $2.00 


JOAN IN FLOWERLAND 
By Margaret Tarrant 

Joan is a little girl who believes in 
Fairies and when the gardener tells her the 
best place to look for them is among the wild 
flowers, she goes in search of them guided 
by Tinkler the Elf. 
With 16 plates of flower-fairies in full color, also 
many line drawings 


Age 6-8 Cloth $1.50 





THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF 

AIRCRAFT 

By Joseph Lawrence 

This little book describes 109 of the 

latest types of aircraft, including airplanes 
—both piston and jet—helicopters and glid- 
ers. The illustrations and descriptions in- 
clude mainly British and American aircraft. 
Pocket size. Cloth $1.25 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HANDY 
REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
Worip = “15th edition. 

This popular atlas now back in print, 
incorporates all boundary changes up to date 
of publication. Cloth $7.50 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Inc. 
79 Madison Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 469) 

chocolate cake (their figures you know), a portable 
record player, and their one divine record 

One young man and one young lady—they would 
go on a picnic for two only if they were very much 
in love. The entertainment need not be planned— 
nor is any food necessary. They wouldn't taste it 

Two youngish men or older men wouldn't cal] 
it a picnic. It would be a hunting or a fishing trip 

Two middle-aged ladies — wouldn't go on a 
picnic for two. They'd have their own picnic relax 
ing into their girdles and chins over a cup or two 
of tea and endless little sandwiches 

Now whom does that leave? We think 

One gentleman and one lady—both past the first 


bloom of youth. They are not too well acquainted 
but hopeful. 


She wonders 


What does he like to eat? (III persuade Aunt 
Jessie to fry a chicken, that should do it) 

He wonders: 

Will it be proper for us to drive to the bank of 
that pretty stream way in the north part of the 
county or would a table in the public park be n 
suitable ? 


Here’s our advice 

Lady—pack that lunch basket to bursting 

Mister—take her to the bank of the stream. After 
you have eaten that fried chicken, you both relax 
and listen to the song of the birds, the gentle gurgle 
of the little stream. If you don't know what to di 
for entertainment then—we give up. Even a librar 
ian with all the books of the world at her command 
couldn't help you. 

ELIZABETH W. OwENSs, Librarian 
Me rcantile -C ds Me rce B a}, b 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Thanks! 
To the Editor 
I wish to express my appreciation for the careful 
presentation of the article (page 367, January 
1950) about our manual. It is quite evident that 
librarians read the Wilson Library Bulletin directly 
it arrives, for letters began to come a few days after 
we received our copies 
ELEANOR MCCANN, Librarian 
Duque INE l niversily 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1950 Summer Session at Western 
Reserve University 


Since Cleveland is to be an important center for 
librarians this summer, the W.R.U. School of Li- 
brary Science is making a special effort to adjust 
its program to possible needs of librarians who are 
planning to combine a summer of study in Cleve- 
land with attendance at the annual conferenc 
Under the guidance of faculty members, students 
registered for the session may in a sense elect the 
conference as a one-credit course through a planned 
program of attendance at meetings and written 
analyses of discussions. 


On one afternoon the University, Art Museum 
and other neighboring institutions will be visited 
by the A.L.A. Faculty and students will be hosts 
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to visiting delegates. Other special features include 
courses in children’s library service covering chil- 
dren’s literature, story-telling, and administration, 
under the direction of Harriet G. Long. A new 
course dealing with principles and practices con- 
nected with audio-visual aids will be offered under 
the supervision of Helen M. Focke. The resources 
of the Cleveland Public Library and the Board of 
Education will be available for demonstration and 
practical experience. 


The Staff Helps 


The Boston Public Library Professional Staff As- 
sociation’s contribution to CARE has passed the 
$1,000 mark. The goal was reached with the pres- 
entation of a $100 check by the president of the 
Boston Public Library Association, but the bulk of 
the donation was made in small change. 

The library employees began their drive in April 
1948. Since then packages have been sent to needy 
European library workers in virtually every Euro- 
pean country. Touching letters of thanks have been 
received from many lands. The Association's drive 
for CARE will continue indefinitely 


More CARE 


The latest books on medicine, chemistry, sociol- 
ogy. agriculture, forestry, and engineering—these 
are the books most critically needed by the war- 
ravaged library of the University of the Philippines. 
The university library lost 143,959 volumes, valued 
at more than a million dollars. First looted by the 
Japanese in 1942, it was later totally wrecked by 
the Americans in 1945. Orly three thousand vol- 
umes were saved—and these solely because they 
were in the hands of borrowers when war came 

The university, whose campus was so_ badly 
wrecked that it has moved out of Manila to near-by 
Quezon City, was one of scores of Philippine edu- 
cational institutions which lost all or most of their 
books during the war. The known count to date 
with many losses not yet tallied—shows that the 
Philippines lost a minimum of five million volumes. 

The Philippines are the fourteenth country in 
Europe and Asia opened to the CARE book program, 
launched in cooperation with UNESCO. Under the 
plan, CARE uses cash donations from the American 
public to buy and deliver the latest English-lan- 
guage scientific books to war-wrecked libraries, 
universities, and technical schools. Cash contribu- 
tions, in any amount, should be addressed to Book 
Program, CARF, 20 Broad Street, New York 5 


Summer Courses 


Nazareth College of Rochester, New York, will 
offer the second summer's work in a three summer 
sequence of courses in library science from July 5 
to August 11, 1950. Helen Cashman, librarian at 
Charlotte High School, and former instructor in li- 
brary science, will teach a course in books for 
adolescents. The second course will give the prin- 
ciples and practical applications in classification and 
cataloging. The entire program is designed to meet 
the needs of librarians in the elementary and small 
high schools. Room and board on the campus are 
available for members of religious communities 
only. Apply for further information to the Regis- 
trar, Nazareth College, Rochester 18, New York. 
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Books for 
Young 
People 
Spring, 
1950 


Arr MY® 


TIPPY 


By Sally Scott. 35 illustrations by Beth 
Krush. Tippy, a friendly kitten, was 
lonely after his family left, so he set 
out to find a new home. This is the 
appealing story of the long day he spent 
finding just the right place. 

Ages 6-9 $1.75 


LOBLOLLY FARM 


By Madye Lee Chastain. 21 illustrations 
by the author. This story of Melinda’s 
visit to her grandparents’ farm in East 
Texas one summer in the early 1900's 
is full of lively incident and warm- 
hearted gaicty Ages &-J2 $2.25 


DEBBIE OF 
THE GREEN GATE 


By Helen Fern Daringer. Illustrated by 
Edward Godwin. A convincing and col- 
orful story of Debbie Endicott’s last year 
in Leyden, Holland, before the English 
colony set sail on the Speedwell for the 
New World Ages 12 up $2.50 


NEXT YEAR 
IN JERUSALEM: 


The Story of Theodor Herzl 


By Nina Brown Baker. Frontispiece by 
Constance Naar. A stirring account of 
the man who devoted his life and for- 
tune to the establishment of a Jewish 
National State. His dream, unfulfilled 
before his death, was given reality when 
Israel was recognized as a_ sovereign 
nation last year. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY © 
A Check List of Outstanding New Books for Libraries 
r FICTION 
ee = THE DIPLOMAT MR. MIDSHIPMAN 
== by James Aldridge. A powerful novel HORNBLOWER 
about the most powerful man in the by C. S. Forester. Youthful adventures 
world today. (Feb. 23). $3.75 of the future admiral. (Mar. 13). $3.00 
PHANTOM FORTRESS* THE EMBROIDERED CITY 
by Bruce Lancaster. A novel of Francis by Lewis Gelfan. An exciting and per- 
Marion—the “Swamp Fox” of the ceptive novel of Americans in modern 
Revolution. (Mar. 2). $3.00 China. (Mar. 20). $3.00 = 
PINEY by Zachery Ball. A heartwarming story of a boy growing 
into manhood—for readers who liked The Yearling. 
(May 22). $2.75 
NON-FICTION 
LOUIS PASTEUR: Free Lance of Science THE IRREVERENT 
by Rene J. Dubos. The way scientists MR. MENCKEN* by Edgar Kempler. 
work —excitingly told in terms of on a 1 hi f th d ie 
Pasteur’s great discoveries. ee Restery © ° a 
(Feb. 2). $5.00 his era. (April 17). $3.50 
PIVOT OF ASIA* by Owen Lattimore. 
Sinkiang Province, melting-pot of CIVIL LIBERTIES by Carey McWilliams 
inner Asia. (Mar. 20). $3.50 Everyman’s answer to the witch- 
hunters. (April 24). $3.50 
BERLIOZ AND THE ROMANTIC 
CENTURY? by Jacques Barzun. The first 
comprehensive biography in English. THE BEN LILLY LEGEND by J. Frank -— 
(Apr. 3). Two Volumes, $12.50 Dobie. The last of the great Western 
hunters, Frontispiece by TOM LEA. 

ESCAPE TO ADVENTURE (May 4). $3.50 , 
by Fitzroy Maclean. An adventure-biog- ~ 
raphy of life in Soviet Central Asia, CAPTAIN SAM GRANT by Lloyd 
Iran and Tito’s Yugoslavia. lewis. The definitive biography of the 

(Apr. 10). $4.00 —_ young U. S. Grant. (May 22). $6.00 
THE ILIAD® translated by Alston Hurd 
Chase and William G. Perry, Jr. A distin- -— 
guished modern prose translation which ALL HONORABLE MEN by James 
preserves the sweep and vigor of Stewart Martin. Explosively revealing 
Homer. 25 illustrations by STEELE account of American policy in postwar 
SAVAGE. (April 10). $5.00 Germany. (June 1). $3.50 
JUVENILE 
THE WHITE ELEPHANT MYSTERY BLUE RIBBONS FOR MEG 
by Ellery Queen, Jr. (Feb. 23). $2.50 by Adele deleeuw. Illustrated by “MAC” 
SCHWEITZER. (April 3). $2.50 — 
ADVENTURES WITH GIANTS 
by Catharine F. Sellow. A Norse mythol- AT PADDY THE BEAVER’S POND 
ogy for the quite young. Illustrated by by Thornton W. Burgess. Illustrated by 
STEELE SAVAGE. (Mar. 20). $2.50 HARRISON CADY. (May 4). $2.00 : & 
*Atlantic Monthly Press Books ‘ te 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY + BOSTON : 
2 
3 
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LITTLE SKIPPER 


By Raymond Creekmore. A whole wonderful month of fun 
and adventure under sail. A little boy’s trip in a sloop from 
Long Island, to Nantucket Island, through the Cape Cod 
Canal to Provincetown and home again. Illustrated by the 
author. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


















MR. MUSHROOM 


By Louis Slobodkin. A little picture book for small children 
—a book with delicate pictures in color on every page. A 
brief, amusing text full of the delightful imagination for 











which this artist is famous. Ages 4-8. $1.25 





THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Adventure and romance are the 
ingredients of this delightful novel for young adults. A 
young girl's trip to the Orient in a clipper ship. 

Ages 14-16. $2.50 








TREASURE FOR THREE 





By David Severn. Busy spring holidays are shared by three 
English children who are determined to make some much 
needed pocket money. Things do not always work out as they 





Ages 9-13. 








planned but they never lack adventure or excitement. 


$1.75 





THE WIND’S IN THE WEST 


By Ella Williams Porter. City-bred Ann Jeffries spends a 
never-to-be forgotten summer on an Arizona ranch. New 
friends, new experiences and the personal satisfaction of hav- 
ing made a worthwhile contribution are her best souvenirs. 








Ages 14-16. 


$2.50 























SEA AND SHORE 


By C. J. Hylander. This is the fascinating story of life in and 
around the edges of the sea which will stimulate new appre- 
ciation of every day spent at the shore. Many drawings and 
photographs. Ages 10-18. $3.00 
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NEW! Catalog Guide Headings for use 

+ e * 

@ with Gaylord Tilted Tab Guides 

Eliminates Tiresome Typing 
The Subject Headings are printed in highly legible type-face 
accurately lined and perforated for cutting and folding to fit 
Gaylord Tilted Tab Guides. 
Titles “‘Look Right At You” 
You sense their “new look” fhe moment you glance at a drawer 


fitted with these Guide Headings in tilted celluloid guides. Neoter, 
more legible. More uniform. 

Test Their Advantages 

Replace your broken guides. Order a set of Guide Headings and 
25 T.T. Guides and see for yourself. 


Set No. 425-P ‘(2,000 headings for Public and College 
Libraries) ... 2 ‘ $3.00 

Set No. 425-L (550 headings for Public and College 
Libraries) .. 

Set No. 425-S (250 headings for School Libraries) 




























Easy to 
INSERT 


Tilted Tab Guides (iets, Right, Center Cut Tabs) 
25 Guides . . . $2.35 100 Guides . . . $9.15 


Transportation Paid 
left and right position tabs will be sent unless otherwise specified 


VLE SNE LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. Spiele @fe), mae Vain 











Beasohs... and Seruice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, IMinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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HOMER 
THE TORTOISE 


By Margaret J. Baker. Illustrated 
by Leo Bates. A lively, amusing story 
that tells what happened when three 
sisters On an English farm discovered 
that their pet tortoise could talk. 
Ages 7-11. $2.00 
Coming March 15th 


Colorful and Gay as 0 New Easter Bonnets 











MAPLE SUGAR 
FOR WINDY FOOT 


By Frances Frost. Illustrated by 
Lee Townsend. Windy Foot fans will 
love this new story about the exciting 
spring of the Clark family, which in- 
cludes sugaring off, a dangerous flood, 
and a happy Easter. Ages 8-12. $2.00 

Coming March 15th 
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By Mabel Watts. Illustrated in color 
by Roger Duvoisin. The Bingles of Boston 
visit their cousins in England, Scotland, Ireland, 








they have fun! 





France, Holland, and @ 


Switzerland—and do P i 


Ages 4-8. $2.00 








® 











SHIPS THAT MADE 
U.S. HISTORY 


By Helen Mitchell and W. N. Wil- 

son. The great ships of American 

heritage from the Santa Maria to the 

Missouri sail across the pages of this 

book. With 41 pictures by W. N. Wilson, 

noted marine artist. Ages 10 up. $2.50 
Published 





POPP DOLLA 





HIGH WATER 
CARGO 


By Edith M. Dorian. Illustrated by 
Forrest Orr. The story of Dirck Van 
Arsdalen, son of the lock-keeper on the 
bustling Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
and how he realized his ambition to 
become an engineer. Teen ages. $2.50 
Coming March 22nd 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog of Books for Young People 


WHITTLESEY HOUS 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 18 
In Canada: McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited 
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are all ways “Gees 
better Sain 


CADETS A 


KINGS POINT 
by Ray Morse 


HIS exciting and thoroughly 

realistic story of life and train- 
ing of cadets at the Merchant 
Marine Academy will be of partic- 
ular interest to boys who want to 
know about the Merchant Marine. 
There is plenty of action and drama 
in this gripping sport and school 
story. Ages 12 up. $2.50 

Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


ALADDIN BOOKS 


554 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

















The 


STURGIS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
P. O. Box 329 
Sturgis, Michigan 
* 
Specializing in 
Printed 
Public Relations Materials 


for Libraries 


Write for descriptive Circular 
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S. L.A. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings __ $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Librar- 


ee $1.75 
Classification and Cataloging 
of Maps and Atlases . $8.75 


Classification Schemes & Sub- 
ject Headings List Loan Col- 
lection, Rev. Ed. .. $1.25 
Creation & Development of an 
Insurance Library. Revised 
Edition .. $2.00 
Employers’ Evaluation of Train- 
ing for the Special Librarian $1.00 
Guides to Business Facts & 
Figures .. $1.50 
Handbook of Commercial, Fi- 
nancial and Information 


Services $3.00 
List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries $1.50 


Numerical Index to the Bibli- 
ography of Scientific & In- 
dustrial Reports, Vols. 1-10. $10.00 


Social Welfare: A List of Sub- 
ject Headings in Social Work 


and Public Welfare $1.00 
Special Library Resources, Vols. 
2-4 $22.90 


Subject Headings for Aeronau- 
tical Engineering Libraries .. $4.00 


Union List of Technical Peri- 
odicals $6.00 


Official Journal 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually ($7.50 Foreign) 


Sponsored Periodical 


TECHNICAL BOOK 
REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually ($8.00 Foreign) 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East 10th Street New York 3, N.Y. 


wa et Ey Cine 
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Sasy-to-Read Signs are 
Good Public Relations 


j 
; 
4 
BI 


Zz 


You'll find BEAUTIFUL BULLETIN BOARDS 
as simple as pressing a thumbtack! 


Reinforced Pin-in-back letters let you make 
handsome arrangements in curves . . . diagonals 
.. angles .. . without loss of legibility. All styles 
blend, giving you variety and emphasis. 


For DEPARTMENT MARKERS 

Smooth, white Mitten's Track Letters fit 

into a specially built, inexpensive track that can 
be fastened to any surface. Easy to see at a 


distance ... in styles and sizes you want. 


For EASY-TO-READ DIRECTORIES 

Answer questions before they are asked .. . with 
the modern, perfectly finished, luster white, third 
dimensional letters illustrated above. Smooth 
back style for permanent pastings or 
Pin-in-back style for easy changing. 


DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 

The Mitten's Display Master #61. 699 letters and figures, 
%" to 2” high, in fonts scientifically prepared to allow 

| for any arrangement of words. Pins reinforced into 
; letter backs make letters easy to mount or remove... 
use over and over again! Display Master 76] 





comes with two background panels for movable signs. 


Write for free catalog and prices 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
Mitten’s Display Letters, 5th Avenue, Redlands, California 


2 HT EMR 


ITTEN'S 





MITTEN’S TRACK LETTERS IN THE NEW 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


BOOKSEALERS 10 1h! 


MITTEN'S SMOOTH-BACK LETTERS MAKE 


LETTEL 


BRENTANO’ 5 


PERMANENT SIGNS IN BRENTANOS, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


DIRECTORY 


+——{ 


BIOGRI 


SECTION 


FINE ARTS 
*e-- 

PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION 


38 
40 


42 
rT 


46 
48 





No 


Si 





MITTEN'S PIN-IN-BACK LETTERS FOR EASILY 


CHANGED BULLETINS AND DIRECTORIES. 


QVC, P 
Qo Lh 


A & 
77 


Copyright 1950 Mitten's Display Letters 
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Now you may see 
one of the “most beautiful 
books that the hand of man 
has produced.” —London Times 


THED S249 
HAGGADAH 


with illuminations by 


ARTHUR SZYK 


Edited by Cecil Roth 
peated in rich full 


color on vellum. Bound 
entirely by hand in blue levant 
morocco, decorated in gold. 
Separate case of half-morocco 
lined with velvet. 1114” x 10”. 
May be purchased for $700. 


Send at once for your free, 
8-page Prospectus (WL), or 
phone for appointment. 


PHILIP C. DUSCHNES 
Rare Books & First Editions 


Phone: Plaza 3-7366 
66 East 56th St., New York 22 























Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 


useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 











Thomas 
Merton 


explains the life of a 
Trappistine mystic in 


WHAT ARE 
THESE 
WOUNDS? 


This time the famed Trappist 
writes about St. Lutgarde, who 
played an important role in the 
spiritual revival of her day——the 
age of St. Francis. Without frills 
or fanfare, Merton delves into her 
spiritual adventure story, never 
forgetting the delightful personal- 
ity of this woman who lived to 
the full a severely contemplative 
life. Besides being the biography 
of a great saint, this book is one 
of the finest, most understandable 
studies of mysticism to be found 
anywhere. 

Ready March 15 


$2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1103 Bruce Bldg. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Spring List 


February 


THE CUSTER STORY 
edited by Marguerite Merington 


The record of the Custers’ idyllic marriage and 
of the exciting life of the times has been pre- 
served by their own letters and diaries; a 
valuable historical document is presented to the 
public for the first time. 

With original illustrations. $5.00 


March 


by Daniel Corkery 

with woodcut illustrations by Elizabeth 
Rivers 

The writing of Daniel Corkery has held an 
important place in Irish literary circles for the 
past thirty years. From the four volumes of his 
short stories which have been published with 


great success abroad, 16 of the best have been 
chosen for this first American appearance. 


$2.75 
MARTI: 
by Jorge Manach 


Introduction by Gabriela Mistral. 
Translated by Coley Taylor 


Apostle of Freedom 


A brilliant biography of Cuba's national hero, 
who was the real father of the ‘‘good neighbor"’ 
policy as well as the liberator of Cuba from 
Spanish tyranny. The author is a well known 
Cuban educator whose life of Marti’ is con- 
sidered a classic throughout Latin America. 

Illustrated. $4.00 


April 


A SUMMER IN ITALY 
by Sean O’Faolain 


The fact that Sean O'Faolain has written his 
impressions of post-war Italy means double 
enjoyment for the perceptive reader . . . who 
will find a guide and introduction to Europe's 
most colorful country as well as the author's 
subtle, urbane comments on Italian art and 
culture. A book for the tourist and pilgrim 
who really wants to know Italy, and for the 
much larger public which wants an under- 
standing of Italy but is unable to travel. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


May 


THE GREAT BOOKS: 
A Christian Appraisal, Vol. I 


edited by Harold C. Gardiner, Literary 
Editor of America 


The second in a series, these sixteen essays by 
leading Catholic scholars discuss the basic prin- 
ciples behind the classics covered in the second 
year of the Great Books Discussion Groups. 

$2.75. 


(Vol. I available; Vol. III in preparation.) 
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June 


TWO LOVELY BEASTS 
by Liam O'Flaherty 

ey woodcut illustrations by John De 
Pol 


The author's sensitive understanding of human 
emotions, his vitality and his realism mark him 
as one of the great modern short story writers. 
Fifteen excellent new stories have been col- 
lected to go into TWO LOVELY BEASTS, 
which has been hailed by English and Irish 
critics as O'Flaherty at his best. 

Beautifuly illustrated. $2.75 


THE STORY OF THE 
ABBEY THEATRE 
by Peter Kavanagh 


A former member of the Abbey Theatre School, 
author of THE IRISH THEATRE, and for 
many years an authority on the Irish Theatre 
at Trinity College, Dublin, Peter Kavanagh has 
written a thoroughly documented history of the 
Abbey and an analysis of its basic principles 
from the time of its founding by Yeats to the 
present day. Illustrated and containing a com- 
plete list of all Abbey-first productions. $4.50 


Organiculture Series, 
to be published in April: 


TREE CROPS 
by J. Russell Smith 


The author tells how to use non- -productive 
land for raising trees to produce a variety of 
cash, fodder, and fertilizer crops. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


WEEDS: Guardians of the Soil 
by J. A. Cocannouer 


An epoch-making book in that it dispels the 
popular idea that weeds are helpful only for the 
exercise needed to uproot them, this is the 
result of years of study on the part of the 
author, a leading agronomist. $3.00 


The first four books in this series: Pay Dirt, 
The Soil and Health, Nutrition and the Soil, 
and Make Friends With Your Land, are 
available. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO. 


23 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


ee ee 


— Shee ase aa -= 


. DEVIN- ADAIR 
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the consideration they deserve? 


Many more current, valuable studies appear in this form 
each month than can possibly be appraised by the average 
library. The 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE GATALOC 


is a monthly descriptive list of some 400 new pamphlets. 
The index is an alphabetical list of titles, but the pam- 
phlets are grouped under subjects in the main body of 
the Catalog. Here they are described and all necessary 
details for ordering are given. Although in many cases 

large sums are spent on editorial research, approximately 

30% of the items are free and the remainder pamphlet- 

priced. The Catalog is your insurance against overlook- 
ing valuable material. 


The Vertical File Service was estab- 
lished in April 1932. It is now used 
regularly and regarded as a permanent 
reference tool in more than 3300 libraries. 


A postcard will bring sample copy and rate 


| re you SUYE you are able to give new pamphlets 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PUBLISHERS TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION SINCE 1898 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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MARADOR 


GLASS-CLEAR PLASTIC. Cardboard thickness; durable, rugged. 
CUSHION-SOFT BACKS. Sturdy plastic backs and hinges; elec- 
tronically bonded; no thread, no rivets; kind to furniture. 
DURABLE. Strong metal channels and locking beams built to wear. 
Heavy rigid covers and flexible plastic backs; no peeling; edges can- 
not fray nor become porous; no glue to attract rodents and vermin. 
Non-inflammable, non-toxic. 

ATTRACTIVE. Periodicals displayed in original coverpages. 
CLEAN AND SANITARY. Covers washable with soap and water. 
SECURE. A simple 2-screw adjustment locks the periodicals in 
place; screws cannot be reached except with a special key supplied 
free with each order. 

INTERCHANGEABLE. Visible magazine covers eliminate title 


stamping; interchangeable within each of nine size groups. 
EASY TO OPERATE. Periodical replacement a matter of seconds. 


ECONOMICAL. Longer wear, inviting initial cost; saves money as 
well as inconvenience, time and effort in repairs 


BINDERS 


Marador Corp. Patent applied for 


Write for further information and price list. 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road 
Glendale 1. Calif 
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CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings 


We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 





methods in tune with modern library requirements 


ademaekers *?y A; 


THe Geratp F. Sutuirr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempsteaD :-: New York 

















MUI | | fost Published 


= University Debaters’ 
tram our ae 
ucational Cat- Annual: 1948-1949 


Pos ore mailed 
Gontion aun Ulman 347p. $2.50 


ects desired. 
omplete cata- * f 
log ready sum- The nine events reported verbatim 


ag agra in the book deal with current, im- 
ae wan ae eee portant problems: Aid to Education; 
Fg you may have Direct Election; Taft-Hartley; Plan- 
ale e 
—— ned Economy; Outlawing Commu- 
nism; War with Russia; Marshall 
BUY © SELL Plan; America and the Pacific; and 
Federal World Government. 
NEW-— USED 


The majority are in traditional de- 
TEXT and REFERENCE bate style, but one is a symposium- 


discussion, and another is an experi- 
mental type of cross-question debate 
MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK featuring audience participation. 


i 
Loug THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
5 COLLEGE BOOK Co. 950 University Avenue 


New York 52 






















COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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JACKIE 
ROBINSON <& 


The winners of baseball's TOP individual award. Written by sports writers 
APRIL who know the players personally. Jacketed and bound in uniform series 
format. Two books that millions of baseball fans have been waiting for. 


Two New Additions to 
The Barnes Sports Library 


GOLF ILLUSTRATED 
Patty Berg $1.50 
Illustrated April 


Carefully graded set of lessons, 
chiefly told by fine set of golf 
instruction pictures, explanatory 
captions. Lesson outlines correc- 
tive and practice techniques. Ex- 
cellent manual for women golfers. 


CREATIVE PLAY ACTING 

learning Through Drama 

Isabel B. Burger $3.00 
Illustrated March 
Complete marvelous guide for 
children’s dramatic activities 
Simple system, calculated to de 
velop ability of every child in 
group. Complete material on 
Staging, costuming, make-up. 


AMERICAN RACE HORSES 


Joe H. Palmer $20.00 
Illustrated February 
Limited Edition 


Outstanding annual history of 
American turf, steeplechasing 
Beautiful photographs. Complete 
index. Impressive, —: acetate 


jacket, gold stamping. Excellent 
reference. 

MY GREATEST DAY 

IN GOLF 

Darsie L. Darsie $3.00 
Illustrated March 


51 of the presi players in his- 
tory of golf tell fascinating story 
of most memorable round they 
played. Thrill, tension and human 
side of championship play. 


A. S. 


Two New Books 





CALIFORNIA SALT WATER 
FISHING 

J. Charles Davis, 2nd $5.00 
Illustrated January 
Jam-packed with lively facts for 
fishermen — what fish are found 
where, when, where to go, sea- 
sons, costs, services available, 
customs on party boats, tackle, 
methods. Excitement, thrills of 
fishing. Complete guide. Excellent 
reference. 


The GREATEST VICTORY 
Frank O'Rourke March—$2.50 


12 tales—vivid, dramatic, true-to- 
life detail by author of Flashing 
Spikes and The Team, country’s 
leading writer of baseball fiction 








BASEBALL'S 
GREATEST HITTERS 
Tom Meany $3.00 
Illustrated April 
Intriguing, thrilling stories of 
the twenty top sluggers of all 
times—the names that packed 
the stands and have given the 
crowds the biggest thrills in 
baseball history. Rise to fame 
and stardom. By author of Babe 
Ruth, Baseball's Greatest Teams, 








and 


130 STEADY SELLING 


“BACKLIST’” BOOKS 
COVERING EVERY SPORT 
For your profitable SPORTS 
BOOK Department 
Write for FREE Catalogue D 





Book Market. Special Catalogues and Circulars 


The First of a Brand New Series 


Biographies of Baseball’s Most Valuable Players 
While They Are Still Big News 


TED 
=> WILLIAMS 
2.50 
each 
DANCES & STORIES OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


Bernard S. Mason 


Ilustrated—$5.00 
26 stunning full-page photographs 
of highly trained od im dances. 
100 dine drawings of steps, equip- 
ment. Authoritative record of 
American Indian ceremonial lore. 
Details of dance movements, cos- 
tumes, staging, history. Colorful 
panorama of dramatic rituals. 


The Dictionary of 


BASEBALL 
With Official Rules 

Parke Cummings $1.50 
Illustrated May 
All the words—official, technical, 
slang — special language of base- 
ball. Easy-to-understand instruc- 
tions cn how to score. New 1950 
revised rules. Permanently bound. 
Excellent reference. 


WINNING 

BASKETBALL PLAYS 

Claire Bee $3.00 
Illustrated March 


Over 300 championship plays by 
75 championship coaches. Cream 
of modern basketball tactics, 
strategy. Each play diagrammed, 
fully analyzed as to execution and 
proper use. 


CENTER COURT 


Helen Hull Jacobs April—$2.50 
True-to-life story of Kathy Webb 
at her peak in interactional tennis. 
Intimate, absorbing picture of 
what it takes to be a champ. 
Glamour, suspense, excitement of 
championship play. 


ARNES & COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Books on Spor 


fora A.V 


F 


NEW YORK N Y 
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The H. R. Huntting Company 





Library Specialists 





OUR FIRST LIST OF 600 TITLES IS NOW READY 
. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


By purchasing and binding these books in large quantities, we were able to effect 

savings which we are glad to pass along to our customers. 

Additional lists will be produced from time to time. 

ALL BOOKS LISTED ARE READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
! COMPARE THE QUALITY—COMPARE THE PRICE ! 

Springfield 5, Mass. 


ae 
» 





















ANY BOOK e 








OF ANY PUBLISHER 


IN ANY BINDING 


























Arnold H. Trotier ° 








This is the sixteenth annual edition of 





this essential tool for researchers. Under 







seven broad subject headings, the re- 





sults of countless hours of study and 





experimentation are recorded and briefly 
described. Where and how to obtain 
obviously 







these findings are detailed; 





sound insurance against wasteful dupli- 


Subject 





cation. and author indexes, 







charts and other lists present a com- 





prehensive picture. 








176p. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
The 


No. 


No. 
No. 


2. 1934-35. xiii, 102p. pa. 
3. 1935-36. xiv, 102p. pa. 
4. 1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. 
5. 1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. 
6. 1938-39. xiii, 113p. pa. 
7. 1939-40. xvi, 126p. pa. 
three in one bound volume 
9. 1941-1942. xv, 128p. cloth. $2 
10. 1942-1943. 110p. cloth. 
11. 1943-1944. 88p. cloth. 
12. 1944-1945. 68p. cloth. 
13. 1945-1946. 71p. cloth. 
14. 1946-1947. 100p. cloth. 
15. 1947-1948. 157p. cloth. 
16. 1948-1949. 176p. cloth. 








4853 Major Contributions To Human Knowledge are Recorded in 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1948-1949 

Compiled for 

THE ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
$3.50 





Earlier compilations available are: 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY «+ 950 University Ave. New York 52 











Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 










Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 





Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 


VITAL 
OF THE DAY— 





SPEECHES 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 


$5.00 a year 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 
LIFE AND MESSAGE 


By MAGNUS RATTER: To be published on 
Dr. Schweitzer’s 75th birthday. A profound 
scholarship underlies this new biography of Dr. 
Schweitzer—a scholarship which is only to be 
guessed at as one becomes absorbed in the 
( unassuming style of the writer. 
216 pages B21 


easy -to-read, 
January 14. 


REFORMATION OF THE 
CHURCHES 


By JAMES H. LEUBA. Virginia Kirkus says: 
“In this book Professor Leuba calls for a thor- 
ough-going reformation of the Churches by 
adopting a naturalistic philosophy which would 
be in harmony with modern science, through the 
development of techniques appropriate to such a 
philosophy. ‘ 
February 15. 


256 pages $2.75 


THE DRIVING POWER OF 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
By EUGEN ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY. Toyn- 
bee has shown in what ways the western world 
s other civilizations. Rosenstock-Hues- 
sy shows in what ways the western world is 
unique: in its tremendous power for continued 
change and self-transformation. He finds in the 


re emble 


Christian Middle Ages the secret of that power. 


February 15. 160 pages $2 


LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN 
DIARY—AND 30 YEARS 
AFTER 


By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN. This ts the inside 
story of the Russian Revolution, told by Keren- 
sky's private secretary, who is now the world’s 
most widely-translated sociologist. A breath- 
taking journal of captures and escapes at the 
hands of both the Czarist and the Bolshevik re- 
gimes. Long out of print; now enlarged with 
new section: ‘The Russian Revolution as a Gi- 
gantic Success and a Colossal Failure.” 


February 22. 346 pages $3.50 


RELATIVITY—A RICHER 
TRUTH 


By PHILIPP FRANK. Introduction by Albert 
Einstein. This is another volume in the Seeds of 
Thought Series. Says Virginia Kirkus: “A well 
written and scholarly book for those interested 
in philosophy, religion and science and their 
relationships.” 


February 28. 128 pages 2 


PATHBREAKERS 


By NINA MOORE TIFFANY. Six intimate bi- 
ographies of famous religious liberals. Included 
are William Ellery Channing, Harm Jan Huide- 
koper, Theodore Parker, Samuel Gridley Howe, 
Julia Ward Howe and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Their success and mistakes have significance for 
those who carry the liberal traditions onward in 
our own day. 


March 1. 


REFLECTIONS OF A 
WONDERING JEW 


By MORRIS RAPHAEL COHEN. Time Maga- 
zine compared the intellect of Morris Cohen to 
that of “a modern Socrates.” In this book, he 
deals with “Jews in America,” ‘Jews and the 
Past,” and with the literature written by and 
about Jews. 

March 1 


145 pages 2 


About 175 pages $2.50 


SHANKARA'S 
CREST-JEWEL 


Translated by SWAMI PRADHADANANDA 
and CRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD. The great 
Indian philosopher and saint here describes how 
man may achieve ultimate spiritual wisdom. A 
dialog between teacher and disciple. 

March 1. 149 pages 2 


THE UPANISHADS 


Translated by SWAMI PRADHADANANDA 
and FREDERICK MANCHESTER. These writ- 
ings constitute the basic sacred books of the 
Hindu religion. 
March 1. 


210 pages $2.50 


ALTRUISTIC LOVE 


By PITIRIM SOROKIN. A study of American 
Good Neighbors and Christian-Catholic Saints. 
Our communications systems have emphasized 
too much the abnormal, the subnormal, the crim- 
inal aspects of our culture, says Sorokin; and he 
offers here a systematic study of all aspects ys 
altruistic behavior—which should also find < 
place in a true picture of our culture. 

April 5 225 pages 2.50 


THE HERITAGE OF 
THE REFORMATION 


By WILHELM PAUCK. On the basis of vast 
erudition, Professor Pauck gives us significant 
insights into the history of Protestantism, shows 
it to be a dynamic rather than a static position, 
and presents its possibilities for the immediate 
and long-range future. 


April 12. 345 pages 4 
















































The New 


SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 
A Gactual Slory: 


The Sixth Edition of Sears List of Subject Headings, edited by Bertha 
M. Frick, has just been published. It is the first edition since the issuance 
of the new American Library Association and Library of Congress cataloging 
rules and it embodies many changes both in content and in cataloging style 
Every effort has been made to bring the work fully abreast of current practices 
and to facilitate its use both in practical cataloging and in teaching. The 
following are the most important changes. 


New headings have been added for such subjects as Antibiotics, Atomic 
bomb, and Pressure cookery, and many older headings have been changed to 
agree with Library of Congress usage and current terminology; for example; 
Child welfare replaces Children—Charities, protection, ete., Near East has 
been substituted for Levant, Houses for Dwellings, Personnel management 
for Employment management. 


At the request of catalogers and teachers of cataloging, many more notes 
defining the meaning and scope of subjects have been added, to assist students 
and practicing catalogers in differentiating between overlapping topics 


There are also numerous changes in typography, capitalization and filing, 
including the printing in boldface type of all headings to be used for books; 
capitalization in accordance with the latest A.L.A. and Library of Congress 
rules; the use of * and xx to signify “Refer trom (see reference)” and “Refer 
from (see also reference)”; and the interfiling in one alphabet of subject sub- 
divisions and inverted headings, without respect to punctuation (thus (rt 
Catalogs follows Art, Ancient and precedes Art, Decorative ) 


The first edition of this indispensable library tool was prepared by Minnie 
E. Sears in 1923 and was published under the title, List of Subject Headings 
for Small Libraries. To the Third Edition, published ten years later, Miss 
Sears added a section on “Practical Suggestions for the Beginner in Subject 
Heading Work,” still a valuable feature of the work. The editor of the Fourth 
and Fifth Editions, Isabel S. Monro, considerably expanded the scope of the 
List, because of its increased use in medium-sized libraries, and added Dewey 
Decimal Classification numbers to the headings. 


With the Sixth Edition the title has been changed to commemorate Miss 
Sears’ pioneering work and fundamental contributions. The editor of this 
edition, Bertha M. Frick, is Assistant Professor of Library Service at the 
Columbia University School of Library Service. 


The Sears List with its up-to-date expository notes remains a basic tool. 
It has 568 pages and the price is $4.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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@ You reclaim 98% of your stack space 
... Save time and effort for your staff. 
Think of it—800 newspaper pages fit on a 
roll of microfilm that’s just 8 oz. light. . . 
that’s no larger than the palm of your hand 
... that can be filed at your finger tips. 


@ You preserve the news . . . speed refer- 
ence, too. The whole story’s there—nothing 
clipped, soiled, or flaked—when your readers 
view the news in the Recordak Film Reader. 
And they can speed the film from page to 
page merely by turning a convenient handle 
. +. read every item larger than original size. 


Write today for full information. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New 


York 17, N.Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 





















It’s easy and economical, now, for your 
library to expand its coverage of impor- 
tant back issues... and thus provide a 
more complete service which will be ap- 
preciated by the community. 


Easy because... you need only install a 
Recordak Film Reader in your reading 
room. Then you can build your reference 
files—fast as you wish—simply by order- 
ing Recordak microfilm editions from 
the newspapers you're interested in. 


Economical because . . . the costs are 
surprisingly low—a fact attested to by 
more than a thousand Recordak installa- 
tions in libraries of every size. Further- 
more, when you replace bulky newspaper 
files with compact Recordak microfilm 
editions, you also realize the important 
savings listed below. 





SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its library application 








COMPTONS ” 1950 


Bigger and better than ever 
Completely Refolioed 
360 Fages added 





To keep in step with modern times—to STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
meet the ever-increasing school and library 

reference needs—genuine continuous re 1950 REVISION 

vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 2366 pages of new and revised material 
Compton's. This is in addition to a 348-page not including 888 pages of the completely 
expansion in 1949—the equivalent of reset and expanded index) .. . 332,700 words 
almost two large Compton volumes in the of newly written text...557 new or exten- 
past two years. No increase in price. The sively revised articles ... 1083 new pictures, 


reatest encyclopedia value ever offered maps, and graphs...360 pages added. 


F. E. COM PTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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How to Make the Library a Dynamic 
Force for Social Action’ 


By Edward L. Bernays* 


N his brilliant book, The Twentieth Cen- 

tury: a Midway Account of the Western 
World, Professor Hans Kohn points out sev- 
eral dark myths which still infect the minds 
of millions. Sterling North in his recent re- 
view summed these up as follows: 

The Communist myth that only by bloody revo- 
lution in a continuous struggle between opposites 
can mankind hope for progress. 

The racial myth that certain generic and ethnic 
stocks are superior to other “races.” 

The romantic myth that peace is cowardly, war is 
courageous, and that men “must live dangerously.” 

The isolationist myth that peace is divisible. 

The totalitarian myth that because democracy 
of necessity entertains doubts and sponsors self- 
criticism it is, therefore, decadent. 

The evolutionary myth that “survival of the fit- 
test’” applies to whole societies. 


Only recently we won a military victory 
over one of the most dangerous myth-makers 
—Hitler. But the crisis remains. We are still 
gtoping for basic solutions. Can we survive 
the conflict unless we gird ourselves with edu- 
cation to meet the future? 

Several years ago, my good friend Norman 
Cousins, editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, coined the phrase, “Modern man 
is obsolete.” What he meant, I think, was 
that technology has advanced to such an ex- 
tent that modern man has not educated him- 
self sufficiently to cope with it. 

* Talk given at the Second General Session, A.L.A. 
“ero Conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 


t Counsel on Public Relations; and Adjunct Professor of 
Public Relations, New York University. 
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Modern advances in mass communications, 
the development of literacy, and acceleration 
in transportation and communication have 
their disadvantages as well as advantages. 
They have given demagogues the opportunity 
to use symbols, words, pictures, and actions 
projected in these media to spread barbarism 
and cause retrogression. 

Millions of people today lack the education 
to evaluate effectively the words, pictures, 
and actions to which they are daily exposed. 
With the spread of political equality this has 
led to dangers in many parts of the world 
and in some parts of the United States. 

Modern man is hampered by a tremendous 
lag in educational facilities to keep pace with 
his need for understanding the world and 
our constantly accelerating communications 
media. This lag has created grave dangers 
for our own democracy and for the demo- 
cratic world as a whole. Education and free- 
dom are inseparable. Plato and Socrates 
taught that the key to freedom, personal and 
political, is knowledge. “Know thyself’ was 
for Socrates the very beginning of wisdom. 
The traditional spokesmen for the American 
point of view believed this too. 

“Do not be too severe upon the errors of 
the people,” said Thomas Jefferson in 1787, 
“but reclaim them by enlightening them.” 
He also said: “Educate and inform the whole 
mass of people. They are the only reliance 
for the preservation of liberty.” 

James Madison expressed the same idea. 
“A popular government without popular in- 
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formation or the means of acquiring it is but 
a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps 
both.” 

And Abraham Lincoln said: “I view edu- 
cation as the most important subject we, as a 
people, can be engaged in.” 

It is generally recognized today that de- 
mocracy is possible only when we have an 
educated and informed body of citizens. The 
problem we face is this: How can we through 
more extended education eliminate the deadly 
myths that still dominate the thinking and 
potential action of millions? Only education 
can do this. Education is our main psycho- 
logical line of offense and defense for main- 
taining democracy. 

In this process of education, many forces 
play an important role. Our public system of 
education and the family are fundamental 
focal points in educating and informing our 
citizens. So are newspapers, radio, television, 
movies, magazines, and books. On a par with 
these should be the library. 


The Library as Educator 


The American library plays a basic role in 
keeping the American people educated and 
informed. Thomas Jefferson said: ‘I cannot 
live without books. Books constitute 
capital. A library book lasts as long as a 
house, for hundreds of years. It is not then 
an article of mere consumption, but fairly of 
capital; and often in the case of professional 
men, setting out in life, it is their only 
capital.” 

On the library at Alexandria, Egypt, the 
inscription read: A HOSPITAL FOR THE MIND. 
On the library at Thebes it read: MEDICINE 
FOR THE SOUL. 

In the twentieth century we have gone 
further. Libraries are no longer mausoleums 
or static collections of books. They are today 
a major social force with a mandate from 
society to condition the attitudes and actions 
of its members, and to maintain, strengthen, 
and advance our democracy. And they can 
be made even a greater force. 

The recently published reports of the Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry, undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the American Library Association by 
the Social Science Research Council under the 
direction of Dr. Robert D. Leigh and a team 
of social scientists, highspots the nature, ex- 
tent, and kinds of library users. They will 
give you some idea of how tremendous a 
national institution the libraries of America 
are for combating the deadly myths of the 
twentieth century. 
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According to the United States Office of 
Education: 

There are today in the United States 

About 7,400 public libraries offering services to 
a population of over 100,000,000 people. 

They contain more than 125,000,000 volumes 


They add to their stock of books more than 
7,000,000 volumes every year. 

They circulate more than 350,000,000 volumes 
a year. 


About 25,000,000 people are registered with the 
public libraries of the country. 

The libraries of America spend about $65,000,000 
a year. 

They employ about 40,000 workers, of whom 
15,000 are professional librarians. 


But the Public Library Inquiry reports also 
show how little the libraries of this country 
meet the needs of today and how much there 
is still to do. For instance: 

About 20 to 30 per cent of the adult population 
read only one or more books a month 

About 40 to 50 per cent see a morie once every 
two weeks or oftener. 

About 60 to 70 per cent read one or n 
ines more or less regularly. 

About 85 to 90 per cent read one or more neu 
papers more or less regularly 

About 90 to 95 per cent listen to the radvo fifteen 
minutes a day or more 


re mala 


Almost everybody listens to the radio, but only 
one person in four reads a book a month 
Book reading is not an activity of the majority 


of Americans. 

Our libraries reach only 25,000,000 people—or 
only a quarter of our population above intancy 

And of the books read in the United States, the 
library supplies only about one-fourth! 

Furthermore, public library users make more us¢ 
of other media of communication than nonusers of 
libraries. 

One of the most surprising revelations of 
the Public Library Inquiry is that for most 
people the public library hardly exists as a 
source of information. All this indicates that 
while our libraries are doing a great deal 
in educating and informing the American 
people, they can do a great deal more i 
create a common basis for preserving ou 
democracy. 

But not only do the figures indicate that 
relatively few people use libraries, they also 
indicate, according to the Inquiry, that: 

One-third of public library registration consists 
of children and young people. é' 

One-half of the public library circulation of books 
is among children and young people. 

Fifteen-year-old boys and girls take out three 
times as many books from our libraries as adults do! 

The use of the library drops sharply at the school- 
leaving age. 

Most adult library users consist of younger 
adults. 

The proportion of people who are registered 
with or actively use libraries rises sharply with the 
level of schooling. Only 10 to 15 per cent of adults 
with grade school education use our libraries. Four 
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times as many college-educated adults use them. 
Thus a disproportionately large number of public 
library users come from those sections of the com- 
munity with the best schooling. 

Dean Bernard Berelson, who did the re- 
port on “The Library’s Public,” lists public 
library users by occupation in the following 
order of numerical importance: 

Students 

Housewives 

White collar workers 

Professional and managerial people 
Workers—skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. 

The Public Library Inquiry shows that 
while the library occupies an honorable place 
among public institutions and most adults 
like it, most adults do not use it. Library 
users are not a cross-section of the public. 
The library is mainly a middle-class institu- 
tion. It is used neither by the rich nor by the 
poor. The library is chiefly used by people 
with enough formal education to make read- 
ing easy and useful and without enough 
money to buy all the books they want. 

One other revealing fact that bears upon 
the social usefulness of a library in this age 
of crisis is this: 

Almost two-thirds of the books borrowed from 
our public libraries are fiction. 

One-half of these fiction books are juveniles. 

A large proportion of the books circulated by 
our public libraries are recently published titles 
chiefly best sellers. 

Other items of extensive circulation are poor 
quality books: mystery and detective stories, love 
and romance fiction, adventure and western stories, 
recent novels widely publicized but of little literary 
distinction, popular books on current affairs which 
are sensational and dogmatic. 

Literary classics are also circulated but not as 
widely as poor quality books. But the library re- 
mains an important source for good books. 


The conclusions the Library Inquiry draws 
are that under present conditions the public 
library's clientele must remain small. There- 
fore, the library should be organized for those 
relatively few people in the community who 
can make serious use of literary material. 

Dean Berelson argues that the library at- 
tempting to serve the total community is 
bound to bring disappointment and perhaps 
a deterioration in the quality of its service. 
That is one way of looking at it. I am in- 
clined to look at it in another way. 

The American public and American de- 
mocracy can best be served not by restricting 
the library’s services to a small elite, but 
rather by expanding its services so that more 
people will use it. The library then can serve 
as a catalyst for democratic action by provid- 
ing the background information and knowl- 
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edge needed by the community, supplement- 
ing other sources of knowledge as an intellec- 
tual arsenal of democracy. 

We know from the growth and develop- 
ment of many new and old institutions in this 
country that we do not need to think of any 
situation in static terms, but rather in terms 
of social dynamics. The coming of the auto- 
mobile changed the whole road structure of 
America in a short while. Advertising has 
changed many habits of the American people 

from the kind of breakfast food we eat to 
the kind of books we read. We must consider 
that in dealing with this problem we are liv- 
ing in a dynamic, flexible culture that re- 
sponds to the needs of the people, if direction 
and leadership are given. 


How Can the Library Expand? 


Now how can the conditions that we have 
just outlined be modified so that the library 
will expand, will help to meet the dangerous 
myths of the century? 

We know that in order to achieve the 
necessary action the consent of the public 
must be engineered in the desired direction. 
In a world where thousands of ideas compete 
daily for our attention, we must somehow 
focus public opinion on the crisis confronting 
the American library in a way that will bring 
about social change in favor of a broader and 
more extensive public library system. 

Three forces work together to bring about 
such a change—public opinion, the action of 
voluntary groups like yours, and the law. 

Public opinion has not been as well in- 
formed as it might be, it seems to me, on 
the basic facts regarding the dynamic force 
which libraries could be. To inform public 
opinion about an issue, it is necessary to 
endow that issue with high visibility. Librar- 
ies have low visibility. Effort must be made 
to increase the public interest in libraries. 
What we need today are voluntary groups to 
educate the public about libraries, and so 
create the necessary public demand for laws 
and funds that will improve our library 
system. 

Now we know, of course, that this is what 
your American Library Association and your 
library groups are already doing. They are 
doing it on a local, state, and national basis. 
Your Library Public Relations Council is 
doing that on a limited scale, also. 

But this is not enough. When ov/) library 
groups carry on activities to promote the in- 
terest of American libraries, they suffer with 
the public, because of their obvious own in- 
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terest. In this competitive profit system of 
ours, people are apt to discount any attempt 
to expand an institution when that attempt 
is made by the group which works in that 
institution. That is why soap manufacturers 
use movie stars in their advertisements. 


“Friends” Can Help 


But there is a way in which the interests of 
public libraries cav be advanced. In New 
York, for instance, the Friends of the New 
York Public Library have accomplished a 
great deal in furthering library activities. 
Their success is largely due to the fact that 
they are not a group of professional librar- 
ians, but a group of prominent /aymen. 

This suggests something you can do. Li- 
brary associations, acting on a local, regional, 
state-wide, and national basis, are already 
sponsoring the organization of lay groups, on 
a national, state, and local level, representing 
the broad strata of American society, to fur- 
ther the goals of our democracy through the 
public libraries. 

What is needed today is that such a group 
of laymen, speaking laymen’s language, com- 
pletely independent and autonomous, work- 
ing in cooperation with professional librar- 
ians toward common goals, should speak up 
with one voice while each group maintains 
its own freedom and responsibility to work 
for better library service on its own level. 

This unification of effort would clarify and 
extend for the American people as a whole 
and for each community in particular the 
nature, aims, and immense possibilities of the 
public library for the development of individ- 
uals and the strengthening of our democratic 
heritage. 

The class of 1949 of the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School marked its graduation by formu- 
lating five purposes as the fundamental goals 
of the American public library. As set forth 
in “The Dynamics of Book Selection,”’ in the 
June 1949 Wilson Library Bulletin, these 
include: 

To assist in the free and effective dissemination 
of ideas, 

To prepare an informed citizenry and to provide 
appropriate facilities and resources for leisure and 
recreation, 

To enrich the available resources of the com- 
munity, 


To serve as a social force in the community, 
To serve as a repository of recorded knowledge. 


With these goals in mind, such groups of 
laymen, organized nationally and locally, co- 
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ordinating harmoniously and effectively with 
existing library associations, can carry for- 
ward the services of the American library in 
the way that would make it available more 
extensively and more profoundly to the 
American people. 

There are many ways in which an immedi- 
ate and long-range campaign of education 
about the public library can be conducted. 
America represents a great social flux. Asa 
people, we respond to education, persuasion, 
and suggestion when these coincide with 
sound social goals. 

To go in detail into the technique of per- 
suasion would hardly be in order here. But 
there are any number of manuals, textbooks, 
and other reference works on what we might 
call the promotion, drive, or campaign 
method of enlisting public support. There 
are also bibliographies on this subject pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press 
and the Princeton University Press. I am sure 
you will find these in the best of all reference 
institutions—your public library. 

The activities covered in these books in- 
volve an integrated approach to the problem 
confronting us. They will give you a definite 
pattern of analysis and show you how to 
determine your objectives and carry out spe- 
cific research into the actual and potential 
publics of the American library. They indi- 
cate organizational patterns which you al- 
ready apply effectively to the American Li- 
brary Association and to your Friends of the 
Library. And they will give you valuable 
hints on how to carry out effective strategy, 
effectively timed, through the mass media of 
communication and action with which you 
are all familiar — conferences, conventions, 
newspapers, the radio, the movies, window 
displays, exhibits, booklets, recordings, man- 
uals, direct mail, lectures, book fairs, et« 

But such a campaign cannot be done as 
successfully by the //brary alone as it can by 
lay groups working coordinately with the li- 
brary. By itself the library will get only as far 
as it has been able to get. Libraries must look 
to a new dynamic approach of this kind, to 
give them the aid which can result in the kind 
of public library we should and can have in 
our democratic society. 

With such a new orientation and with the 
enlightened backing of the American people, 
the library need not restrict itself to an elite 
Like the modern state university, which gives 
all things to all men, the public library in 

(Continued on page 494) 
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The Platform of Conviction* 


HAT has happened here tonight, it 
seems to me, is pretty wonderful. I 
can't imagine a finer thing to do, on a tenth 
anniversary, than to reaffirm your faith in 
what you are doing and why you are doing it. 
Now all this may have seemed to you 
pretty far afield from public relations, but let 
me tell you right now that the letters you have 
been listening to, and the thoughts all of you 
must have been having in your hearts and 
minds about your own jobs, is the firmest 
platform on which the public relations of a 
profession can be built. 

That platform is conviction. 

Your own conviction about the value of 
the job you are doing will subtly permeate 
everything you say to the world about that job 
—and by the same token nothing is more 
immediately recognizable by the public than 
lack of conviction. 

I say that with some feeling tonight, be- 
cause my own Office is dealing right now with 
one particular profession in the field of health 
and welfare that is shaky in its own evalua- 
tion of itself. That shakiness is influencing 
the work of the members of that profession, 
it is influencing their ability to recruit new 
members to the profession from young under- 
graduates. 

Obviously, the library field is not suffering 
from the same shakiness, and that means you 
are out to do your public relations job with 
banners flying and heads high. 

Oh, I'm not trying to say that in the library 
profession everything is just ducky, with all 
problems licked. Budgets are low, salaries 
are too small, hours are too long, the job isn’t 
exciting every minute of the day, people who 
could use the library don’t come, librarians 
are still neglected in spots in which they 
could be useful. There is a lot to be done 
and a long way to go. But when you start 
with conviction, you're on your way. 

Now, the next point I want to make is 
going to sound corny to you. But I’m not 
afraid of being corny tonight. We all have 


b > Talk given at the tenth anniversary dinner of the Li- 
rary Public Relations € ouncil, March 1949, in New York 
City. 
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,1 Executive Director, National Publicity Council, New 
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By Sallie E. Bright * 


a right to be corny on anniversaries and, any- 
way, what's wrong with corn? We laugh at 
the corny symbols like ‘men in white,” 
“Florence Nightingale,” the Red Cross’s 
now-abandoned slogan, ‘Greatest Mother of 
Them All.” But somehow I'm afraid we all 
have got so professional in the profession 
that we have lost some of our ‘‘sent-by-God” 
quality, and we're all so professional these 
days that we aren't very lovable. So, if I seem 
to be indulging in flights of fancy corn here, 
just bear with me because I want to say some- 
thing to you with all the sincerity I can 
muster. 


Em phasis on Service 


You will notice that most of the letters we 
have listened to have put the emphasis not on 
pleasant working conditions or personal com- 
fort as things that make the job worth while, 
but on service. 

The flaw I find is that most librarians, as 
most other professionals, are willing to settle 
for the small glow that comes with serving 
an individual —a man who needs help in 
finding an engineering fact, a small boy who 
gets a lift out of a book you have helped him 
choose. 

The library field has a responsibility for a 
much wider service than that. You see, you 
are the potential link between the public and 
the accumulated knowledge of the world. 
(That's the statement I said was going to 
sound corny, and it does. But it is true.) 
Most of the things that are known in the 
world are in books, and it is that great big 
world that you must make available to a 
public that needs that knowledge, and needs 
guidance in seeking it and using it. 

Yours, in many ways, is an even more im- 
portant job than the job of the schools. Not 
sO very many years ago I heard Constance 
Warren, the former president of Sarah Lawr- 
ence College, say that it always made her 
wonder about schools when she saw a group 
of students sitting before a professor busily 
taking notes and trying to carry in their heads 
the very words of that professor that were all 
contained in his latest book downstairs in the 
library. According to her, the ability to use 
books, to tap the accumulated knowledge in 
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the library, was a much sounder objective for 
education than the ability of students to carry 
everything around in their heads. Well, 
that’s true, you know. 

And if it is true, who holds the key to the 
situation? You! And how much more im- 
portant your job in this situation becomes 
when you stop to think that the adult popula- 
tion, which is no longer in school with teach- 
ers to guide them, is studying every day— 
retraining for new jobs, trying to think out 
what they feel about the Atlantic Pact, trying 
to get to the bottom of what is communism, 
and a thousand other things. The best 
thought in the world at any given moment on 
any of these subjects is in the library. You 
hold the key to public education, and there- 
fore one of the keys, at least, to democracy, 
if democracy is based on an informed elec- 
torate. 

You aren't going to go around saying to 
people, “I hold one of the keys to democ- 
racy,” but in your hearts you ought to feel 
that way, because it is true. 

But, as I said earlier, sitting in the library 
handing that key only to those people who 
beat a path to your door isn’t enough. And 
that is the public relations thought, it seems 
to me, that the Library Public Relations 
Council ought to be thinking as it enters its 
second ten years of service. 

Public relations practice within the library 
is terribly important—the appearance of the 
library, the quality of service, the attitude of 
the librarian, the whole atmosphere of the 
place, and the service. 

But that is only the beginning. The em- 
phasis now has to go on extending the li- 
brary’s service to the whole community— 
through every means you can think of. You 
know all the methods—the radio program, 
the exhibits, the book talks, the newspaper 
columns, the participation in forums, all the 
other ways of getting out of the library to 
where the people are (which will, in turn, 
work in reverse and bring the people into the 
library). 

What I'm making a plea for tonight is 
that, armed not only with the conviction that 
you've proved you have, you go forth in 
wider and wider circles, not content with the 
glow that comes from service to a few in- 
dividuals, but determined to connect all the 
people with the accumulated knowledge of 
the world that is contained in the library and 
isn’t worth a hoot if it stays on the shelves. 

I'm not meaning that this can be done to- 
morrow like magic; that all the people of 
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Newark or Brooklyn or Montclair can be 
reached in one fell swoop with anything 
short of a presidential election. But this next 
week, try an experiment. 

Follow your local papers and make a list 
of the subjects of the important news stories, 
editorials, columns, and features on which 
you have information right in books in the 
library. See how many times you say to your- 
self, “Oh, my, the people who are interested 
in this ought to read So-and-so’s book on it.” 
Then I'll leave it up to you to figure out the 
ways that, following current lines of interest 
(and the daily newspaper is certainly an in- 
dication of those if of nothing else) you can 
bring the knowledge on your shelves to the 
persons who need it. 

When we meet again ten years from now, 
let’s have added to our conviction about serv- 
ice to a few persons, a grand new conviction 
about service to the whole community. If we 
do that, at the end of another ten years we 
shall have not only conviction, but something 
the library field does not have enough of 
today—snfluence. 


HOW TO MAKE THE LIBRARY 
A DYNAMIC FORCE FOR 
SOCIAL ACTION 


(Continued from page 492) 
every community can become a center where 
every citizen can learn something about that 
which interests him, whether it be accounting 
or philosophy. 

With this possibility in mind, my admira 
tion for the American public library as it is 
today is coupled with a hope that you can 
carry your own work even further. And this 
can be done practically, for I am sure there 
are public-spirited library users, men, or 
foundations happy to assume leadership in a 
new and important field of public service, as 
they have organized others, for example, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, Cancer 
Society, Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion, Association for Advancement of Re- 
search on Multiple Sclerosis, Inc. Draw up 
your plans and expose them to others for 
action. 

You are already a great force for good in 
our democratic society. But you can become 
an even greater force for good, and can help 
us enormously to resist the deadly myths of 
the twentieth century with ail the power of 
the truth embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. 
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Made to Measure 
By Wessie Connell * 


HE first requisite for good publicity 1s 

having a product worth selling. This 
library is convinced that books and informa- 
tion are marketable and can be shared by all 
kinds of men. This library has a product of 
lasting value. 

“Mrs. Keith told me that Mrs. Joiner told 
her that Mrs. Murry said at the meeting of 
the Home Demonstration Club that the li- 
brary could get me a size 48 coat pattern” 
(and the library did). We are grateful for 
the Mrs. Keiths, the Mrs. Joiners, and the 
Mrs. Murrys, and for the many tongues that 
exercise over the commodities offered by their 
public library. 

Talk, cracker-barrel talk, tea-table talk, 
across-the-back-fence talk, Farm-Bureau- 
Night talk, just any common garden variety 
of word of mouth lends warmth and sincerity 
toa service. Contrasting the formidability of 
the printed word is the repetition of a service 
that bears retelling, and reiteration gains 
members. Of course, the library's collection 
doesn’t include a size 48 coat pattern but the 
confidence of a public that has been told and 
believes that all manner of information can 
be found at its library is an asset. That kind 
of confidence puts the staff on its mettle 
to satisty every request, whether it is a call 
for business information or a question from 
political groups. 

There is a story told by Lord Chesterfield 
about a man’s enthusiasm for his hobby. 
Chesterfield wrote: 

I knew a man who had a story about a gun, 
which he thought a good one and that he told very 
well. He tried all means in the world to turn the 
conversation upon guns; but, if he failed in his 
attempt, he started in his chair, and said he heard 
a gun fired; but when the company assured him they 
heard no such thing, he answered, ‘Perhaps then I 
was mistaken; but however since we are talking of 
guns—" and then told his story, to the great in- 
dignation of the company. 


The Cairo Public Library has a story to tell 
and we are as insistent that it be heard by the 
public. We do not lean from the window 
and pull the passerby into the library, an act 
attributed to John Cotton Dana, but the same 
enthusiastic spirit overflows into other chan- 
nels. An aura of usefulness pervades our li- 
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brary, and we recognize that if our service to 
the people is to be good, it has to be good 
for the people who are our South Georgia 
patrons. 

County service was started eleven years ago 
and because of lack of tradition, a freedom 
of approach has been our privilege. Located 
in an agricultural region where industry 1s 
slowly seeping in, we have found responsive 
minds and responsive hearts that welcome a 
free service of books. Census figures reveal 
a very low education level. Prejudice and 
lack of “book larnin’”’ are a spur in making 
the library fill a definite niche in our com- 
munity, not only to serve the intellectual 
needs of our people, but to reach out and 
educate the uneducated and inspire the com- 
munity in the knowledge that our heritage is 
rich in books and accumulative knowledge. 
A people's university can be truly that only 
if it serves its people. This small rural com- 
munity is ambitious to that end. 

Not that we need any butter for our bread 
but to paraphrase Milne, when the king asked 
the queen and the queen asked the dairymaid, 
our community folk are asking their library. 
Being a humble group of people and recog- 
nizing the wisdom of Samuel Johnson’s belief 
that the half of knowledge is to know where 
to find it, the library relies on the specialized 
knowledge of leaders in other professional 
fields. Although the professional bookshelf 
has valuable aids on book selection we have 
reaped a two-fold benefit from our system. 
The ministers through the ministerial associ- 
ation are requested to suggest books pertain- 
ing to the field of religion that the library 
might purchase. The farm agent, cognizant 
of the agricultural resources of our com- 


munity, chooses books of benefit to the 
farmer. The health doctors and nurses con- 
tribute practical ideas for better service. 


School supervisors select books for teachers. 
These books when purchased have the added 
backing of being not only recommended by 
the librarian but pushed through the adver- 
tising “word of mouth” of the person who 
suggested their purchase. The responsibility 
for their use is shared with the library by the 
group recommending them. 


The butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker are reached through a booklist dis- 
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tributed in the monthly newsletter of the 
Chamber of Commerce and this special col- 
lection of books and pamphlets rapidly 
reaches a business group. Churches distribute 
during the Lenten season lists of religious 
books that are prepared by the library. Farm 
agents distribute pamphlets on soil conserva- 
tion practice with helps for diversified farm- 
ing. Civic clubs serve as distribution centers 
for booklists ranging from titles on political 
candidates to bibliographies on starting a 
hobby. The largest mass of people the library 
has reached by this method was through a 
prepared pamphlet, illustrated with line 
drawings, that was mailed to every light and 
water customer of the city with the monthly 
statement. 


Like a Garden 


Our county seat with its fertile soil is often 
compared because of like name to Cairo, 
Egypt, and our citizens revel in calling Cairo, 
Georgia, the garden spot of the South. Flower 
shows always find a bulletin issued by the 
library and sometimes an additional one in 
advance of a show suggesting books on ar- 
rangement. We would emphasize, like the 
Arab proverb, that a good book is like a gar- 
den carried in the pocket. 

Teen-age students are reminded in many 
ways of the services for them. One special- 
ly designed slip, for instance, showed a 
downward line on a chart with a sad-faced 
student saying, “If your grades look like 
this it is time to visit your public library.” 
We end with our chart line of reference 
users going up. We have found that these 
methods keep the library in the public eye, 
besides suggesting the right book at the 
right time to the right person. 

Our county boasts only one newspaper, 
which is published weekly and is read ex- 
tensively by its 2,200 subscribers. Coopera- 
tion with this paper has resulted in a col- 
umn, “Your Public Library Is Yours. Use 
It." Articles written by the librarian vary 
from a general discussion of mental health 
titles to books on games. It has included 
directions in the use of the card catalog and 
an explanation of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Results are tangible 
when new members are brought in and old 
patrons ask for the titles listed. 

Our entire service uses the resources of 
many persons in the community, thereby 
making for a more informed citizenry. Pa- 
trons and nonpatrons design booklets, run 
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mimeograph lists, and many an individual 
has gained a perspective on library service 
through painting a set for a puppet show. 
A feeling of having a part in its progress is 
achieved: each member and nonmember 
helping realizes that it is his or her library, 

The library does not reflect the Queen's 
view in Alice in Wonderland when she te- 
marked, ‘This is a slow sort of country. It 
takes all the running you can do, to stay in 
the same place. If you want to get some. 
where else you must run at least twice as 
fast as that!” Our library is always full of 
activity. We encourage the sharing of views 
on books and discourage quiet whispering. 
As long as reference users and research 
workers are not disturbed our patrons speak 
in normal voices. Like a successful depart- 
ment store that boasts that the customer is 
always right, we want our patrons to feel 
comfortable and at ease in the library 

A radio station now under construction 
will be another medium to make our voice 
heard. 

With shaking fingers that prohibit the 
holding of notes and butterflies in the stom- 
ach (contrary to Matschat) the librarian 
speaks at churches, Rotary Club, Kiwanis 
Club, literary clubs, Woman's Club, book 
clubs, and county gatherings. This takes 
the public into the confidence of the library 
and is a means of interpreting current serv- 
ice and explaining planned projects. The 
results are a more informed and library-con 
scious community. (I've read stomach ul 
cers are an occupational disease of librar 
ians.) After such occasions one can rely on 
this bit of sagacity—“The horror of that 
moment,” the King went on, “I shall never, 
never forget!” “You will, though,” the 
Queen said, “If you don’t make a memo 
randum of it.” 

Sometimes we can compare our feelings 
with the old woman in the shoe as our prob- 
lem is oftentimes too many children in our 
at present limited space. We do not worty 
about getting the young people and children 
into the library as a visit and short talk to 
each classroom in the county twice a year 
assures this. Our reading club in the sum- 
mer enrolls about 650 students and one out 
of three students enrolled in the grammar 
grades in the county is an active user of the 
library. This is after ten years of service, 
but we feel that all children should use this 
resource, for pleasure and information. The 
juvenile library user today is the informed 
citizen of tomorrow. School busses bring 
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the children in for book talks and story 
hour, and each year a field day is arranged 
by the library for their pleasure. The li- 
brary has sponsored the organization of an 
English council of county teachers, and all 
high school students read from lists pre- 
pared by this group. Book Week mixes the 
feel of a county fair with a gala Fourth of 
July celebration. Book Week now pervades 
each school and classroom in the county, 
and special book programs are county wide 
in all clubs. 

“Great God, there’s a Jesus book,’’ whis- 
pered by a Tiny Tiin little boy and, ‘God, 
theres MacArthur,” echoed by his com- 
panion expressed the joy of discovery and 
pleasure of recognition. ‘He might as well 
read, cause he ain't fitten to follow a mule.” 
So began the experience of the little crip- 
pled boy whose imagination was kindled by 
a book talk of the librarian in his school. 
The result was that his family, although the 
other members were strong enough to plow 
a mule, found a new world in books (be- 
sides the use of books to make the right 
height for the knee baby when the lap baby 
took over the high chair). Instances like 
these are the concrete returns from puppet 
shows, book talks, and reading clubs. 


This Practical Job 


Our soul can wing skyward but the timid 
little woman with her basket of eggs from 
the country can very quickly bring our feet 
back to solid ground. The librarian was 
asked in a very hesitant manner for a book 
on po-try. With an undeniable thrill that 
this work-worn woman recognized the wis- 
dom that man does not live by bread alone, 
the librarian quoted lines from the old 
familiar poets, thinking that the little wom- 
an might recall the long ago Friday after- 
noon recitations and express a preference 
for some particular type of poetry. “That 
is mighty pearty, Miss, but I really aimed 
to get something to help me raise my 
chickens.” Too late realization came that 
not poetry to feed her soul but poultry to 
feed her family was the request. (Shift 
from 811 to 635.) 

Since the main principle of lasting pub- 
licity is based on sound service, the library 
follows the gleam for a worth-while serv- 
ice. If this gleam can make the boys and 
girls it serves develop into healthier, hap- 
Pier men and women; if inquisitiveness can 
be satisfied; if an awareness of the beauty 
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of day-by-day living can be inspired; if the 
land can yield more that a living wage; if 
the churches’ contribution can be deepened ; 
if the responsibility of the schools can be 
shared; we shall have achieved our goal. 
We often note the similarity to the parable 
of the talents, that if the library tax dollar 
is wisely used and its services not buried but 
publicized, there will be money available for 
an expanded program. Although the Ku 
Klux Klan may raise its hooded face, the 
library will maintain its perspective, follow- 
ing the tradition of the South, and will con- 
tinue to feel that it is better to light a small 
candle than to curse the darkness. 

Like Robert Louis Stevenson’s Leerie, 
“We go round at night and light the lamps 
with you” in our county. Hiding our light 
under a bushel does not appeal to the Cairo 
Public Library and we have more excuses 
than the man who loved guns for publiciz- 
ing the story of our enthusiasm—The Li- 
brary. 

os 8 


IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY 
OF COPENHAGEN 


Here in the pillared hall of books 
In steel and marble strong 
They live, the valiant men of deeds, 
In saga and in song. 
Here likewise men of heart or mind 
Are throbbing side by side, 
Nor can the minster nor the tomb 
Their lasting glory hide. 
HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


> iF 
Si war * 





“Balance Your Reading Diet,” highlighted by a 
man balancing books in baskets on the ends of 
a bamboo pole, illustrated a well rounded group of 
books in the Parke Memorial Branch of the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Public Library. 
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In Elysian Fields 


By George King Logan * 





66] BAVE the Mississippi River by the 

Champs Elysées. Travel by the Pont- 
chartrain Railroad to Bayou Sauvage at Gen- 
tilly. Stop at Francais. . . ..—so would have 
read an old guide book. In 1949 the direc- 
tions would probably still get you there, but 
via Elysian Fields Avenue, opposite French- 
men Street, and in the middle of what was 
once a typical New Orleans bayou, you will 
find the city’s most modern public library. 
The suburb of Gentilly, chosen for its altitude 
(fourteen feet!) as a summer resort of the 
old Creole city, is now a thriving, progressive 
community with attractive houses and good 
schools and, since March 27, 1949, the 
$130,000 Norman Mayer Memorial Gentilly 
Public Library. In a city where old world 
accents and flavors are recognizable in many 
neighborhoods, Gentilly is decidedly Ameri- 
can—and 1949! 

This is the second branch library New Or- 
leans has launched in recent months — the 
Milton H. Latter Memorial Library was dedi- 
cated last November 2—and the third since 
the ending of World War II. However, it is 
the first building since 1940 which we have 
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planned and constructed for a library, and of 
all those we have built it is the largest and 
most complete. The library staff, working 
with architects, was given carte blanche. Our 
purpose was to combine modern functional- 
ism with features typical of New Orleans. 
The result is a building which we feel ex- 
presses an ideal local adjustment to problems 
of location, climate, community needs, and 
staff. 

In our city, all of our libraries from the 
Carnegie period, including the main library, 
were built in residential districts. Hence 
unanimous staff opinion was that this time 
we should insist on a strategic location at a 
real neighborhood center, particularly since 
this new library would be planned for a large 
geographic area. 

Luck was with us, for the Parkway Com 
mission owned a tract of land adjacent to the 
Gentilly post office, supermarkets, restau 
rants, drugstores, and several branches of de 
partment stores. We found that city plans 
included cutting a side street through one 
edge of the property, leaving a triangular 
portion suitable for our building require- 
ments. This site, worth many thousands of 
dollars and unique from the standpoint of 
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availability, was generously donated by the 
Parkway Commission. During the summer 
of 1948 the project was officially launched. 
Due to our mild year-round climate and 
the New Orleans tradition of courtyard gar- 
dens, the staff had long been intrigued with 
the idea of patio reading rooms. By choosing 
a V shape for the building, we made this an 
actuality. Now we have an easily supervised, 
enclosed courtyard, complete with Bayou 
Sauvage cypress trees. The staff—and public 
—had also suffered from dimly lighted, high- 
windowed interiors. Hence it was decided 
that all the windows should be low, with 
some reaching to within several inches of the 
floor. The shclving problem was solved by 
some bookshelves below the windows, in 
available wall space (there isn’t much of 
this), and in two sets of steel bookstacks 
total capacity 15,000 volumes. An essential 
feature of the stack construction was the pro- 
vision for second-tier balconies. When and 
if that should become necessary they would 
double the present capacity. While the build- 
ing is not air-conditioned by refrigeration, it 
is “air blown” with large ventilating fans, 
and we are assured of coolness on hot days. 
Our community relations program made a 
meeting room essential. No less than fifty- 
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four organizations participated in the dedi- 
cation of the building, and many of the civic 
and educational groups had requested such a 
facility. Since there is no other place in the 
neighborhood where they might meet the 
library found this a decided factor in build- 
ing community good will. 


Never Enou gh Staff 


In New Orleans, as in most cities, there are 
never enough staff members to handle the 
library job. We have learned our lesson from 
buildings divided with partitions and rooms 
with solid walls—we wanted none of them. 
At the same time the size of our expected 
patronage indicated the need for some sepa- 
ration between adult and juvenile depart- 
ments. The V shape, with main desk at the 
meeting of the two wings, results in a build- 
ing which can be completely supervised by 
one person. Glass walls between the librar- 
ian’s office and work rooms and the library 
proper, and glass doors and windows into the 
patio assure complete visibility. We hope we 
shall never have to operate with only one 
person, but such a situation has arisen in 
other branches, and it can happen here! 

(Continued on page 501) 





Color and Adaptability 


By Katherine Laich * 


Wil appropriate civic fanfare, the Los 

Angeles Public Library in May 1949 
opened its first new branch building in ten 
years—the San Pedro Branch located in the 
Harbor area, twenty miles from the central 
library. 

Building and opening a new branch is not 
an earth-shaking event in the world of librar- 
ians, but many features of the San Pedro 
structure are a distinct departure from the 
traditional ‘‘morgue of culture,” and their 
mention here may be helpful to other librar- 
ians fortunate enough to be in the planning 
stage. 

The first of four branches planned for 
immediate construction, San Pedro will serve 
Los Angeles in many ways as a model for the 
others. It will eventually be regional head- 
quarters for the Harbor region, which is one 
of the seven geographic divisions planned to 
make more efficient the administration of a 
library system covering 452 square miles. As 
a regional branch San Pedro will be the ref- 
erence center for its area and will supply 
interlibrary loans to the smaller branches in 
the region. 


Styled to lend itself to ready conversion to 
a store or other commercial use if population 
shifts or other community changes dictate a 
different location for future library purposes, 
San Pedro is a one-story, one-room structure 
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approximately 60'x 100’ and designed to 
house 25,000 volumes. 

The exterior is stucco with stone decora- 
tion and low planting along the entire front. 
Further interest is provided by a high, col- 
ored bas-relief of San Pedro's harbor in 1850, 
sculptured by Roger Noble Burnham. A gen- 
erous overhang supporting a large cutout 
letter sign protects the high front windows 
from glare. The two front doors are of glass 
with metal push bars, and between them is a 
good-sized, easily reached display window. 
A paved parking area is provided on one side 
and in the rear of the building. 


Color Is Striking 


Inside the most striking feature is the lib- 
eral use of color. Walls, floors, and the 
plastic upholstery of the chairs are in vary- 
ing shades of soft green accented by a large 
cherry red sectional divan. The same deep 
red is used in the Formica top of the charg- 
ing desk. Against this background the blond 
oak tables, chairs, bookshelves, catalogs, dis- 
play cases, and desks show to the best advan- 
tage. Low coffee tables placed at intervals 
among the grouped chairs are an invitation 
to browsing. Bookshelves serve also as mo\ 
able partitions, thus permitting a maximum 
of flexibility and adaptation to function. 

Even under crowded conditions quiet is 
maintained by an acoustical ceiling and rub 
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Adult Reading Room of the San Pedro Branch Library 


ber interlocking-block flooring. Other com- 
fort features are an air-conditioning system 
set in the ceiling, fluorescent lighting, and 
well equipped staff quarters. The latter are 
in the rear of the building and include a 
metal cabinet whose doors open to reveal a 
sink, stove, refrigerator, and cupboards. A 
small lounge is separate from the kitchen and 
from the staff workroom. 

Movable glass and steel partitions sur- 
rounding the librarian’s office permit both 


privacy and easy supervision of the entire 
floor. Easy cleaning is achieved by the wide 
use of plastic on the chairs and the divan. 
Total cost of the building was about 
$129,000. Construction alone was approxi- 
mately $110,000, or $18 per square foot, and 
the furniture cost $26,000. The building was 
constructed under the supervision of the Los 
Angeles Board of Public Works, and the 
architect was James K. Friend of San Pedro. 





IN ELYSIAN FIELDS 


(Continued from page 499) 


The library was dedicated one Sunday 
afternoon last March. Fifty-four organiza- 
tions, many of which had been active partici- 
pants in various phases of the project, were 
represented and received special printed sou- 
venirs of the occasion. So great was the in- 
terest that a children’s parade was planned by 
Gentilly residents with a king and queen and 
costumed marchers, floats, and bands—all in 
the Mardi Gras tradition. Unfortunately a 
Cloudburst eliminated that feature of the cele- 
bration—but we did have our king and queen 
with us! The fiesta note was continued the 
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next day, and in fact every afternoon for fifty- 
four days, with each organization holding an 
“open house”’ reception at the library, com- 
plete with punch and cookies for all comers! 

Results? They have been spectacular. We 
have been literally swamped with customers 
from the first minute, and extra books and 
staff have been rushed in from all directions. 
A convenient location, an attractive building, 
and an active community relations program 
are giving us something new in old Gentilly. 
Even the swans outside our windows, in all 
that remains of Bayou Sauvage, seem to ad- 
mire our cypress trees — we expect a visit, 
almost any day. 
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Translation of Ideas—Two-Way Process’ 


By Karl F. Zeisler + 


(Epitor's Note: This article follows an earlier one by Mr. Zeisler, “The Librar) 
Morgue or Powerhouse,” which appeared in the December 1949 Bulletin) 


BOUT a century ago Samuel F. B. Morse 

strung the first long distance telegraph 
line between Baltimore and Washington. 
You recall the very first message he sent— 
about ten words a minute— ‘What hath God 
wrought ?”’ 

Less than a year ago RCA demonstrated 
the first Ultrafax line between Washington 
and San Francisco—a combination of tele- 
graph, television, and motion picture pho- 
tography. In two and a half minutes, at the 
speed of 186,000 miles a second, San Fran- 
cisco received from Washington the entire 
text of Gone With the Wind. 

The translation of ideas is a two-way proc- 
ess. How are librarians in 1950 going to take 
advantage of the mass media of two-way 
communication to preserve classical culture— 
in a deep-freeze morgue, shall we say ?—and 
become atomic powerhouses of sociological 
culture? 

I have three suggestions. 

First. help build your community to a 
higher culture, classical and sociological. 

“At least four fifths of the differences be- 
tween cities is caused by the personal qualities 
of the citizens and the amount of their in- 
comes,” Professor Thorndike found. “These, 
then, are the main things to improve,” he 
goes on. “Citizens need not hunt far and 
wide for novel or subtle reforms nor consult 
witch doctors [experts} at home or abroad. 
They have the straightforward tasks of facing 
the facts, making themselves better, attracting 
good people to their city, and earning more 
money. 

Secondly, capitalize on your local history 
to build interest in both your community and 
your library service and resources. In the line 
of duty I sometimes have to address local 
luncheon clubs. Stuck for an inspirational 
subject one day, I told the Kiwanians how 
news of the declaration of the War of 1812 
reached General Hull from Washington two 
weeks later, while his army was camped in 
Monroe. Members came up to me afterwards 


* From an address at the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion conference, Asbury Park, June 10, 1949. 


+ Managing Editor, Monroe, Michigan, Evening News. 
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and said: “Those things that happened right 
around here brought it home to me.” 

Nothing is quite as exciting to the residents 
of Podunk as to realize that at least once since 
its founding something big and important 
happened in Podunk. I know librarians who 
are walking encyclopedias of their local his 
tory—but no one else in town seems to know 
about it. Gather the source material, for sure. 
but put it out—and never mind the footnotes 

Suggestion number three, broaden your 
avenues of communication with the success. 
ful techniques of public relations. My own 
conviction is that public relations is just per- 
sonal relations twenty-four hours a day. All 
the ways I know of getting publicity or estab- 
lishing good public relations lead through 
personal relations. 

If you trustees and librarians just regard 
public relations as your own face-to-face ac- 
quaintance with people, and not as some 
rigamarole practiced only by the experts, you 
won't be overwhelmed or stymied by this 
simple job of tooting your own horn. Speak- 
ing of horn-tooting, don’t forget Mark 
Twain's steamboat—the one in which the 
engineer installed the oversize whistle so that 
every time the captain pulled the whistle cord 
the paddle wheels ran out of steam 

Let's take a quick look at the idea behind 
public relations, or why we should even 
bother about tooting our own horn. Here in 
America we believe in persuading people 
That means, to sell library service, to make 
library public relations effective, you have to 
break down the barriers of indifference and 
win the hostiles to the library side 

The barriers of indifference are raised. of 
course, mostly by the don’t-knows and don't 
cares. They were pretty accurately described 
by a magazine writer who rode a bus across 
the country to put his finger on the pulse of 
the people. He concluded: 

My fellow bus passengers invariably spoke of the 
government as “they.” And there seemed to be a 
general feeling that “we, the people’ were pretty 
helpless in the hands of “they, the government 
as though “we” had nothing to do with their ele 
tion and control. And so “we inevitably feel 
“Why worry ? There's nothing we can do about 
anyway. 
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This we-they dichotomy is as alarming to 
me as the cultural dichotomy or the have- 
have-not economic dichotomy. It certainly 
doesn’t make for national unity or help the li- 
brarian who wants to put across a sound pub- 
lic relations program. How can we change 
the “they” attitude into a “we” attitude ? 
Well. Dr. Alan Gregg, medical research di- 
rector of the Rockefeller Foundation, has the 
answer, though I am not sure anyone has 
found just how to apply it: 

A shrewd observer wrote that among our citi- 
zenty there was a remarkably frequent reference to 
a vague set of persons in powerful positions in 
Washington and New York who were called 
“they.” A possible future event would not take 
place because “they” wouldn't let it happen. You 
needn't try to get a certain thing done because 
“they” opposed that sort of thing. Any question as 
to who “they” were got you into derogatory but 
evasive descriptions of our government. 

It would seem to me a definite gain in maturity 
if we should all discard ‘‘they” and realize that 
we” is the more realistic term for the real source 
of power in a democracy. Let us stop thinking that 
‘they” are responsible or that “you” must do the 
work; for it is “we who have the only in- 
exhaustible strength and the only thrilling exulta- 
tions when our strength attains its goal. “You” 
cannot do much; “they” won't do much; “we” to- 
gether can do the work and take the responsibility. 


Just convert the ‘they’ thinkers into “we’’ 
thinkers and library budgets would go soar- 
ing, wouldn't they? But don’t expect to con- 
vert everybody overnight. Be realistic; look 
for no millenium and no 100 per cent sup- 
port. Even former Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, in such a vital field as foreign policy, 
didn’t expect or receive that. He once said: 

In a democracy, no policy has the slightest chance 
of being effective unless it enjoys popular support. 
We cannot expect 100 per cent support for any 
particular measure. Our democratic system thrives 
upon diversity of opinion, and it is this very di- 
versity which operates as a correcting and improv- 
ing mechanism. 


We have to give a little leeway to the 
diverse opinions —we should cherish our 
Opponents as helpful stimulators as long as 
we can convert them into a minority in the 
long run—which is the job of public rela- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, nearly 3,000,000 Ameri- 
cans can’t even read or write. Some 10,- 
000,000 never went beyond the fourth grade; 
27,000,000 Americans changed residence in 
the last five years and have no roots in any 
community. We lost the services of twenty 
combat divisions in the war because that num- 
ber couldn't pass the basic literacy test. 

We have fewer than 5,000,000 college 
graduates out of our 145,000,000 people 
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(this statistic was compiled before the class 
of 1949 graduated). My own study of news- 
paper readers makes me conclude that the 
average reading ability is at the level of the 
sixth grade—Dr. Rudolph Flesch to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Nothing I tell my 
students in editorial writing at the University 
of Michigan shocks them quite so much as 
this or brings a more skeptical response. They 
rebel at the idea of writing editorials that 
sixth graders can comprehend. Editorials, 
they insist, should be scholarly, erudite, witty, 
convincing — like those in the New York 
Times. 

O.K., I reply, write them that way if you 
want them to be read by only 15 per cent of 
your subscribers. But I introduce them to 
Dr. Flesch and Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State 
University and they begin to realize that com- 
munication has different levels and that even 
an editorial can — and perhaps should — be 
written sometimes like Popular Mechanics, so 
you can understand it. That fundamental 
principle of readability applies to all library 
publications. 


Effective Techniques 


What are some of the techniques for effec- 
tive public relations, some ways of breaking 
down these barriers of indifference, of reach- 
ing our sixth-grade readers—and remember, 
that's reading ability, which has no correla- 
tion with intelligence—of winning friends 
and gaining support for your library? 

Recently the Michigan committee on 
UNESCO got into a discussion of its public 
relations. The librarians present were far 
ahead of the teachers, publicists, social work- 
ers, professors, and Rotarians in actually ac- 
quainting people with UNESCO. One librar- 
ian spoke of cataloging tons of UNESCO lit- 
erature and asked plaintively, was any of it 
ever read? She was reassured by a public 
librarian that the stuff was called for—by 
high schoolers. 

A newspaper colleague then raised the 
question whether it was important to sell or 
publicize UNESCO or whether it was more 
important to sell the idea behind UNESCO. 
I suggest that it may be more helpful to li- 
brarians to sell or publicize the power packed 
in your books than it is to impinge the public 
library on the public eye. 

As far as techniques are concerned, may I 
emphasize again that public relations are just 
personal relations? It is my sorrowful con- 
clusion that Benjamin Franklin and Alexan- 
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der Graham Bell became the arch enemies of 
communication and public relations when 
they invented the postal system and the tele- 
phone. There is nothing quite like first-name 
friendship to establish and maintain the 
human, personal relations that communicate 
ideas, stir up social action, and get results, 
whether it is for a library, the community 
chest, or a gift for the office bride. 

Walter Lippmann cited a vivid example of 
this when he berated the State Department 
for announcing the Marshall Plan without 
first calling in the senators who had to enact 
it into law. He might just as well have been 
talking about the art of public relations when 
he said: 

The diplomatic art consists in preparing the way 
for a measure by exploring the difficulties in ad- 
vance, seeking to reduce them, making it easy for 
the doubters to assent, saving the face of those who 
have to be turned around. There is no iron curtain 
separating Senator Vandenberg from President 
Truman and Secretary Marshall, and one would 
suppose that at least inside the three-mile limit it 
would not be necessary for two coordinate branches 
of the same government to deal with each other at 
arm's length. 


Doesn't this sound familiar? Isn't there 
an artificial iron curtain between library trus- 
tees and the town taxing authority, and don’t 
the coordinate branches of government 
within our municipalities deal with each 
other as a rule at arm's length? 

When the Democrats in my town last year 
invited their Congressional candidate to 
speak at the courthouse, they made arrange- 
ments for the meeting with the sheriff, as they 
had always done. Between campaigns, how- 
ever, the county auditor had discovered that 
he, not the sheriff, had legal jurisdiction over 
the courthouse, and having just paid the bill 
for redecorating it, he decided he didn’t want 
cigar-smoking Democrats to mess up the re- 
furbished courtroom. So without telling the 
sheriff, or the Democrats—and it is only in- 
cidental to this true story that the auditor is a 
Republican — he actually nailed shut the 
courthouse doors and the candidate had to 
speak from a precarious perch atop the an- 
cient cannon in the courthouse yard. 

The number one technique in public rela- 
tions is to establish close, friendly, first-name 
relations with the key people who command 
the avenues of communication in your town 
—not from your cloister or via Mr. Bell's 
telephone or Mr. Franklin’s couriers. Once 
these key people get to know you—and some- 
times you have to make the first move socially 
—they will be interested in and receptive to 
your story. 
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The number two technique is to map out 
and analyze your story. You figure out just 
what you have in the way of services and 
resources in your library to sell, then you fig. 
ure out what people in your community you 
want to sell it to—which audience: the cul. 
ture sub-one clients, teen agers, the don't. 
cares, the juveniles, the hobbyists, or the tax. 
ing authority. 

Don't try to sell what you haven't got; 
don’t toot your whistle till you get up enough 
steam to keep the paddle wheels turning 
Analyze your library's service and program 
and concentrate on the phases that need sell 
ing. 

The number three technique is to analyze 
the particular audience you want to reach. At 
budget time it will surely be your taxing au- 
thority. Remember you can’t sell it a higher 
budget if you have ignored it the other fifty- 
one weeks of the year. Generally your audi- 
ence will be the people you serve directly or 
want to serve more frequently— including the 
don't-cares. Sometimes it may be groups 
critical or even hostile. Find out why. 

Then concentrate your message, your ap- 
peal, your reading level, on that particular 
group — make your communication match 
your audience. Don't use a radio station to 
reach a foreign language group unless the 
station translates. Maybe the schools open a 
way to reach parents; maybe the factory 
house organ is not as good a way to reach 
employees as the union bulletin board. 

How do you reach your audience once you 
have selected it? Here are the six principal 
avenues of mass communication open to you 


Direct Personal Contact 


Everyone you meet everywhere is your 
public—and public relations goes on all the 
time, not just when you are at your desk or 
in a board meeting or giving a book review 
Train every member of your staff to be a 
human being always. Make everyone who 
enters the library for any purpose welcome 
Put the gum-chewers and so-whatters in the 
cataloging department, and keep the shapely 
blondes at the information and circulation 
desks. Advise your workers to stay home 
when they have a hangover or the blues. Pro- 
vide the answer to the question even if you 
think some other institution should do it. In 
short, treat all people as though they were 
your own friends. 

Every letter that goes out of the library, 
even to remind a delinquent to bring back an 
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overdue book, can be a personal booster for 
the library. Don’t let any escape without a 
printed folder describing library services— 


with pictures. Make sure all letters are 
simple, friendly, to the point, easy to under- 
stand, and are purged of all professional 
jargon. I know a Congressman who has been 
elected thirteen times largely because he sees 
that every letter gets a personal answer, with 
his signature. He also has a smart secretary. 

Direct mail is a sound and too little used 
publicity technique. The whole tuberculosis 
campaign is financed by Christmas seals, sold 
entirely by mail—study the methods of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. People 
will read something personally to them—if 
it has something to say that they understand. 
Make your stationery crisp and attractive. 
Use first class postage always. 


Broadside Publicit) 


The Michigan Health Department uses a 
carnival barker and bright posters to lure 
people at the state and county fairs to see an 
educational film on venereal disease. I'm not 
proposing this medium for libraries—it’s just 
an example of broadside publicity. 

Why not invite the amateur photographers, 
who bore you with movies of their kids, to 
make up a 16mm film of your library and its 
service to show to every club in your com- 
munity? I heard a visual education man say 
once that a film shown without discussion 
before and after is practically wasted. 

Window posters—if you first sell the mer- 
chant who loans you the space what a good 
cause he is serving—are eye catchers. Art 
students will gladly make them, if you sell 
them on the library as an inspiration. Dis- 
plays in windows and lobbies—not just at 
budget time, either—can be effective if they 
portray action, with concrete, visual images 
and even live actors, keyed to a constructive 
representation of library services. Announce- 
ments of special events can always be shoe- 
horned into club meetings and even church 
services. Young people in our town put over 
their youth center by appearing personally 
before the luncheon clubs. Ninety million 
people used to go to movies every week— 
the number is down somewhat now, I under- 
stand. Movie trailers and spot announce- 
ments in theaters still reach a lot of non- 
library users. The open house — feed your 
guests, as you would at home, personally in- 
vite public officials—is still a way to make 
friends on any occasion you can dream up. 
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Every radio station, and particularly the 
community teakettle, yearns for sharp local 
programs. I have heard station managers 
complain about the number of program sug- 
gestions they get that are utterly remote from 
their station pattern. Listen in. Don’t offer a 
discussion of the classics to a soap opera sta- 
tion. Instead write a soap opera about the 
wonders, the drama, the romance and excite- 
ment, the freezer locker full of cold ‘facts, 
your library holds. If you can’t, some aspir- 
ing script writer who is one of your patrons 
can. In other words, use the techniques the 
radio itself has found most successful—the 
quiz show with zip and real prizes, or a 
dramatization of what goes on in or behind 
the scenes in the library. Put on the air some 
of your young and old readers who have ex- 
perienced what Emily Dickinson called hav- 
ing the top of your head taken off by a book. 

This is a technique in which the pioneer- 
ing is yet to be done; libraries can learn from 
it. In our town we had a smoke nuisance that 
no one thought could ever be abated. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce disagreed. 
When the city rejected its proposed smoke 
ordinance it got permission to hold an ad- 
visory referendum or straw vote on the issue. 
It went out with a direct campaign to the 
people and won hands down. 


The News paper 


Too often librarians and everyone else be- 
lieve that two inches of print informs the 
whole community of what they want it to 
know. It is not that easy. William L. Chen- 
ery, former New York editor and later pub- 
lisher of Collier's, put it this way: 

First ask the question, is your message vital to 
at least 10,000 people? Do you need to reach that 
many? Will 1eaching them serve a definite and use- 
ful end? Perhaps your purpose would be better 
served by reaching one hundred persons directly 
and intimately. If so, do not come to the papers— 
do not ask them to give a message to 10,000 which 
will be interesting to only a hundred. When you 
have opened in one day 500 envelopes containing 
stuff which should never have been sent to the 
paper the 5O1st obviously doesn’t stand much 
chance to register. 


To Mr. Chenery’s advice I can add only 
one point: Don’t write—see the editor, or 
reporter, personally. 

Use any or all of the other five media of 
communication first; save the newspaper for 
the hot stuff—for what in my profession we 
profanely refer to as the Second Coming. 
Don’t waste newspaper publicity on peanuts. 
You can put it in the paper, if the editor is 
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willing, but you still can’t make people read 
it. 

When you have a story for the newspaper 
audience, first establish personal contact 
with the editor and then the person he assigns 
to the library. Invite this queer character to 
tea, or to have a beer. Be human. Next, have 
something to say that the newspaper can 
honestly regard as newsworthy. Don’t pout 
if it fails to print your annual report, with 
statistics, in full. Prove to the paper that you 
are a reliable and dependable and trustworthy 
source of news—have something on as in 
reserve, for any time the reporter drops 
around, and be able to provide the paper and 
its staff with information they want. Finally, 
make news and you can’t be ignored. No 
amount of publicity ever put anything across 
that the people didn’t want or couldn't be 
convinced they needed. 

In Palo Alto, California, a $150,000 li- 
brary bond issue recently failed. My aunt, a 
former state librarian, wrote me tearfully: “It 
was turned down by the dear people, though 
it was badly needed. Such ignorance is dis- 
gusting.” In Ann Arbor, Michigan, another 
college town, the people have just voted a 
$6,000,000 school expansion program in 
which the public library doesn't get a cent. 
Why do these things happen? 

Possibly I know one reason. In my county 
the people three times rejected bond issues 
for a new jail. The newspaper strongly sup- 
ported each campaign. The people said why 
spend money for a jail? Then the state really 
got tough and padlocked our calaboose. Do 
you know what convinced the people? Three 
little stories on the front page, one each 
month, telling how much the county appro- 
priated to pay for boarding prisoners in the 
neighboring county jail. 

Usually things have to get worse before 
they get better. When the people are con- 
vinced they are bad enough, they act. Your 
job is to convince them with facts, not propa- 
ganda. 

When you have found a way to get your 
stories into the paper, how are you going to 
get them read by sixth-grade readers? Use 
human interest pictures in the order in which 
the editor appraises them: “cheese cake”— 
the female form, enticingly or sparingly 
draped — babies, dogs. Anthropologists 
might add a footnote here on our current cul- 
ture—sociological, that is. This is important ; 
have suitable pictures taken the year round so 
you always have fresh ones on tap. Ever think 
of using that amateur camera group that 
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meets fortnightly in your basement or of 
offering a prize for the best library photos it 
turns out? 

Inject human interest into your stories— 
the library experience of one individual or 
one family or one club is worth a thousand 
statistics on the number of readers you serve, 
Sometimes the editor may want such stories 
written out, sometimes he'd rather have you 
give him a tip so he can send a reporter and 
photographer. Find out his preference 
Sometime borrow from him a copy of the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Readershit 
to find out what kind of stories and pictures 


people actually like. 


Sugge stions 


Lay off the canned goods—those mimeo 
graphed releases from the A.L.A. or wherever 
with a blank space to fill in the name of the 
librarian or board president. If they are 
newsworthy, localize them, or at least retype 
them. Newspapers have a place for all 
mimeographed copy—in our office it is about 
fifteen inches high and a foot in diameter, 
and is labelled File 31. 


Did you ever realize what a chore it is for 
the news staff to write those provocative let- 
ters to the editor that evoke replies? I under- 
stand the Baltimore Sv has a veteran re 
porter whose weekly output is invariably 
signed ‘American Mother.’’ Friends of the 
Library, trustees, can you take a hint? 

Establish and maintain friendly relations 
with public officials. Take them your annual 
report, dressed up in color and pictures, if 
you can, and make sure your staff members 
hop when they phone or show up. They 
wouldn't be in office if they didn’t have lots 
of friends. A smart library service is a spe- 
cialized collection in the city hall, courthouse, 
welfare office, fire station, jail. Don't nail 
your library door shut to the politicians and 
public servants. 

Sometimes professional austerity erects an 
artificial barrier to news. I know a newsman 
in Detroit who holds a Ph.D. in psychology. 
When he went to get an interview with Sister 
Kenny on her polio treatment she fended him 
off by saying: ‘I couldn't explain it to a re- 
porter. It involves quite a bit of psychology.” 

I bespeak the cause of us low-brows. I be- 
lieve confidently that libraries w/// find their 
place in this age of hit and run reading 
among us. I am convinced it will be found 
by utilizing the media of mass communica- 
tion, which is a two-way process. 
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Country Broadcast 


By Beatrice Rakestraw * 


F this article were to have a dedication, the 
two people most in line would be Ted 
Coffin, program director of WAGM, and 
Dick Marshall, chief announcer at the studio. 
The former listened to me with attention 
when I barged into his office and asked, 
“How about a little library publicity?” The 
latter was a lot of moral support during my 
first jittery sessions with the microphone. 
Presque Isle is in Aroostook County, 
Maine, in the farthest northeastern part of 
the state. They grow potatoes here. 
When I first landed in Presque Isle, over 
a year ago, I was appalled to learn how little 
contact the library had with the life of the 
city, and how little the townspeople really 
knew about it. The high school kids used it 
for book reports and the women of the town 
came once a week and departed with their 
arms full of Grace Livingston Hill. That was 
all. What could I do about it? How could 
I make the people understand that there was 


* Librarian, Presque Isle, Maine, Public Library. 
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much more on the library shelves than a few 
dozen whodunits and the books of the ubi- 
quitous Mrs. Hill? The radio! I knew that 
WAGM— it likes to call itself “The voice of 
Aroostook” — had a benign attitude toward 
culture; the town’s woman's club was given 
free time on the air for its various programs. 
Why shouldn't I try to do something about 
books and the library? 

That's how it started. I was given an audi- 
tion which showed that my voice did very 
well over the air, then I discussed my plan 
of approach with Mr. Coffin and was told to 
go ahead. I still wonder if he expected me 
to fold up within a month of two; if he did 
I fooled him! We started this broadcast in 
May 1949, and now in 1950 we are still 
going strong. 

At first I struggled on by myself; I re- 
viewed each week three of the newest books 
on the library shelves—one fiction, one non- 
fiction, and one juvenile. Suddenly I had 
another bright idea. Why don’t I ring in a 

(Continued on page 511) 
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Selling the Library from the Sidewalk 


By Elizabeth K. Sanders * 


Photographs by Eleanor Schrawder + 


UR library believes in advertising. To 

catch the eye of that individual who 
should be a library user, or to prod what 
Berelson ! maintains is a select and a typical 
clientele, to make the entire community more 
library-conscious, one year ago we installed 
two street level display cases. Since then our 
task has been to keep changing the displays 
rapidly enough so that public interest will not 
lag. This has proved a tall order for a 
medium-sized library with a limited staff. 

Ideally, displays should be changed weekly, 
but since our library does not boast of a dis- 
plays and exhibits department with an art 
professional at its head, we decided to set as 
our goal a biweekly change of scenery. For- 
tunately we have many persons turning out 
displays, including the cataloger, the young 
people’s librarian, the librarian’s secretary, 
and the reference librarian. It is almost al- 
ways possible to discover one potential artist 
among the ranks of the high school girls who 
work as pages. None of us has ever had a 
formal art lesson or a course in advertising 
techniques, but each is interested in the part 
she plays. 

To simplify the matter of changing dis- 
plays, we definitely recommend working 
from the inside of the building. In our case 
this is impossible, so that, during the im- 
portant winter months, we often battle forty- 
mile-per-hour winds and endure wet pave- 
ments while at the same time we are juggling 
a dozen book jackets, a collection of Mitten’s 
letters, and the piéce de résistance, our cur- 
rent artistic motif. 

Are display librarians plagiarists? We ad- 
mit we indulge in “justifiable” plagiarism, 
but shall tell you our secret sources which are 
seemingly endless in variety. It is a good 
plan to have a “display idea” folder into 
which all possibilities can be dropped and 
then brought to light at an appropriate time. 
Sources are multitudinous and miscellaneous, 


* Reference Head, Allentown, 
brary. 

7 Secretary to the Librarian, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Free Library. 

1 Berelson, Bernard. 
University Press, 1949. 
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including everything from book jackets, jl- 
lustrations from books, and ads in local news- 
papers to decorations from gift boxes, greet- 
ing cards, and the Augsburg Press Christmas 
Annuals, A. B. Dick Company mimeo- 
tracings have been successfully enlarged. 
Tiny black and white illustrations from the 
New York Times book review section have 
been used. Magazine covers can be trimmed 
and cemented to an appropriate background 
with an accompanying legend. A National 
Safety Council poster with the legend “'Pro- 
tect Yourself from Old Sol—Why ?” became 
for us ‘Fun under the Sun with Books.” An 
attractive travel poster was obtained from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—a perfect advertise. 
ment for classic westerns. Local stores have 
given us ready-made advertising materials 
which were easily adapted to library use. 
Well chosen mounted pictures from our pic 
ture collection have been used. When a 
“breather” is needed, an appropriate quota- 
tion accomplished by colorful jackets fills the 
bill. Booklists and annual reports of other 
libraries are helpful, as are the following 
magazines: American Mercury, Etude, Grade 
Teacher, Instructor, Nation, Publishers 
Weekly, School Arts, Seventeen, Story Pa- 
rade, Wilson Library Bulletin, and ‘‘You- 
Name-It.”’ 

Now that we have some ideas. what mate 
rials can be used? It will save time, money, 
and headaches if a large supply of display 
materials is purchased to last for a period of 






































The figures are first blocked according 
to the mathematical formula described in 
the article. 
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The final product 


approximately one year. Large and small 
sheets of construction paper in almost every 
conceivable shade can be stored. An exhibits 
committee decides on colors and amounts. 
We have learned that for outside displays 
when the summer sun is sizzling, poster board 
does not fade so quickly while blue construc- 
tion paper turns gray in twelve hours. For 
special purposes foil paper in gold, silver, 
and colors, plain and striped, can be used. 
Blotters and crepe paper have been used as 
background. The cork background of our 
cases has been painted black and is satisfac- 
tory most of the time without a covering. 
Essential tools include: compass, ruler, yard- 
stick, India ink, tempera colors, pastel colors, 
crayon, heavy soft lead pencils, sharp scissors, 
soap erasers, brushes (for tempera), lettering 
pens, staples and a staple remover, and col- 
ored thumbtacks. Rubber cement, which does 
not require pressing, is preferred to paste. 
Perhaps the most essential but least expensive 
item is a supply of plain brown wrapping 
paper, which your library probably has for 
mailing books. This is used for all enlarge- 
ments (explained later) and patterns. In ad- 
dition, a “dummy” made of brown paper of 
the exact dimensions of the inside of the cases 
is kept on hand for quick checking and cal- 
culations. 

The size of the enlargement desired and 
the size of the motif being copied must be 
considered. The enlargement can be planned 
scientifically by blocking off the figure: e.g., 
an area 742" x 10” is ruled off into squares 
“4" and each square is numbered on the outer 
edges. Next, a large piece of brown wrapping 
paper is blocked in 1” squares and the squares 
are likewise numbered. Now the fun begins 
—and we do mean fun. All you have to do is 
draw the outline following the numbered 
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original of which may be found among the illustrations of 
Alice and Martin Provensen in ‘Fireside Book of Folk Songs.” 


squares in the design being copied and presto, 
you have a figure perfectly enlarged to four 
times the original size. If you wish it to be 
larger or smaller, merely change the dimen- 
sions of the enlarged squares. The next step 
is to trace the entire figure on a large piece of 
construction paper, preferably black, but any 
color will do. The pattern is then cut into 
its component parts out of suitably colored 
construction paper and cemented in logical 
order on the black background. The last 
named process resembles the art of fitting to- 
gether a jigsaw puzzle. The result will be 
amazingly accurate. 

Some of our display librarians have what 
one might call a third-dimensional technique 
which is very effective. This can be observed 
in the photograph of the Christmas display. 
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Each figure is cut into its component parts 
and then reassembled like a jigsaw puzzle. 
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HOPEFUL GARDENER 


Stick figures 
It simply requires common-sense manipula- 
tion of pliable paper. 

Bold effective lettering is important, but 
you don’t have to be a professional. Com- 
mercial letters, such as Mitten’s letters in at 
least two sizes with pins to pierce a cork back- 
ground, or foil letters in red and blue ob- 
tained from the Holes-Webway Company, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, are time-savers and are 
used whenever possible. If you simply can’t 
do freehand lettering and commercial letters 
are too expensive for your library budget, you 
can stencil neatly. If you are able to do un- 
usual lettering, watch store windows and 
magazines for interesting variations. After 
you have been working on displays for a 
while, you will find yourself analyzing store 
window displays. No—not always to observe 
the newest “look” in fashions (although we 
highly recommend this also), but for details 
and format which could be adapted to library 
display cases. 

It is stimulating to have more than one per- 
son at work on displays, especially when we 
can invite and accept the criticism of each 
other. A nod of approval from a respected 





are effective and do not require great artistic effort 


colleague means a great deal, while a bit of 
help on a facial expression may be just the 
touch you need. We have a conviction con 
cerning human faces and figures; if they are 
your Waterloo, avoid them. Bookworms and 
stick figures can be just as effective and per 
haps more amusing. 

Since book jackets are almost always an in 
tegral part of displays, we spend some time 
and effort in organizing them. In general, we 
have followed the plans used by the Cleve- 
land Public Library and Baltimore's Enoch 
Pratt Library. In almost all cases we assemble 
an attractive lot of jackets, cutting through 
the classifications and trying by selection to 
address our displays most frequently to the 
mature intelligent adult or to young people 
Various aspects of our library's services are 
stressed, such as young people's gatherings, 
children’s story hour, films, television, infor- 
mation service, government documents, pic 
ture collection, recordings, maps. Displays 
may be arranged for appropriateness to the 
season or to emphasize some local event such 
as the visit of the Freedom Train, Election 
Day, or Pennsylvania Week. 





Inspiration for this display came from a gift box; a gay umbrella and mint julep were added 
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A greeting card advertisement was copied for this display. Note the 
three-dimensional effect of the Christmas packages. 


What is the best way in which to plan dis- 
plays? This varies according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual display librarian. 
Viewed as a long-term assignment, fifty-two 
displays required during one year looked like 
a formidable task to us so we decided to cross 
one bridge at a time. Different temperaments 
might prefer to outline the entire year’s dis- 
plays in one fell swoop during a slack period. 
For seasonal plans a book such as Hazeltine’s 
Anniversaries and Holidays plus careful and 
continuous study of magazines yields an 
amazing harvest of ideas. Such long-range 
planning can be tentative only and must be 
subject to change without notice. 

Is the result obtained from attractive dis- 
plays worth the time and effort put into 
them? That's not a difficult question. If you 
want your library to be an alive, stimulating, 
and pleasant place to which the public will 
delight in coming, the answer is “Yes.” 
“Nay” will suffice for those who still believe 
a library is the final resting place for antique 
volumes and equally antique librarians 
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For this “quickie,” an illustration was 
trimmed from a magazine cover and the 
printing was “blacked” out. 
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COUNTRY BROADCAST 

(Continued from page 507) 
few other people on this project? So I started 
feeling around for prospective reviewers and 
was pleasantly surprised at the number of 
persons who were anxious to cooperate. Most 
of them felt a little nervous, maybe even a 
little foolish at first, but all were vastly in- 
trigued at the thought of sending their voices 
over the air. I have found it a good idea to 
choose special people to review special books. 
I asked our Congregational minister to review 
Fosdick’s latest book, The Man from Naza- 
reth, and the Catholic priest to review The 
Waters of Siloe. 

The children are specially enthusiastic and 
reliable, and, on the whole, less self-conscious 
than adults. Not many of them suffer from 
mike fright. And of course, their parents are 
flattered. 

I have never received any fan mail, but I’m 
told that we are getting larger and larger 
radio audiences. When we finish reviewing 
a book over the air, I try to have a small dis- 
cussion about it. This applies particularly to 
the children. I ask them to bring in their 
reviews a day or so in advance; I go over 
what they've written and then we have a brief 
rehearsal and I check the timing. Naturally, 
some of my radio stars are better than others. 

On the whole, our broadcasts run smoothly. 
Once in a long while somebody doesn’t turn 
up and I have to do some hasty ad libbing, 
and sometimes we run close to our time limit 
and the announcer has to wag his fingers 
frantically from the control room. But we've 
never, so far, been off the air when we were 
scheduled to be on it. 

I might add that the books-we talk about 
don’t stay on the shelves! 
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Waste Not, Want Not 


By Kathleen O'Reilly * 


ON busy library days our staff has learned 
the value of using and reusing library 
displays in many varying combinations. 

Two years ago we had a panoramic Christ- 
mas scene as a display on a large bulletin 
board in the children’s room. It was com- 
posed of tiny houses, churches, and trees cut 
from snowy hills of cotton. In the blue paper 
sky, Santa and his sleigh in black paper were 
silhouetted against a yellow moon. After the 
display was taken down, it was carefully 
stored until last year just before Christmas, 
when someone had an inspiration from see- 
ing a tiny shadow box landscape in a jewelry 
store window. 

On either side of the main entrance to our 
library are two small glass-enclosed cases 
which, for no one knows how long, have con- 
tained nothing but a notice of the library 
hours. So we said, “Why not give ourselves 
a festive touch and have some Christmas 
cheer outside 1s well as in?” Our little 
houses, churches, and trees were brought out. 
A very dark blue paper made the sky in which 
were cut tiny stars and a crescent moon. This 
was backed by silver paper. Cotton formed 
a snowy hill, a few trees and houses and a 
church were placed in its folds. Gilt paper 
at the cutout windows gave the effect of 
lighted interiors. The cotton, house, and tree 
tops were sprinkled with artificial snow, and 
in the light from the street lamps, we ob- 
tained a glistening, eye-catching display with 
a minimum of effort. 

Another year we had a ‘Back to School” 
display with gay child figures in pioneer 
dress. The following spring, the same figures 
were used as dancers around a _ ribbon- 
trimmed Maypole. 

A fat yellow duck walking through a cello- 
phane puddle once advertised books for 
spring reading in our adult reading room. 
Needless to say, that was not Mr. Duck's only 
appearance. He made a jolly Easter display 
in the children’s room the following year, 
along with a large white rabbit in a lavender 
jacket and lace paper collar, who has played 
a return engagement for three years now in 
springtime. 


* Librarian. West End Branch Library, West Allis, Wis- 


consin. 
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The artificial flowers from the hats on our 
Display for the Month (Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, March 1948) were used again that year 
in May baskets on the bulletin board in the 
children’s room. 

Our red hearts, cupids, and lace paper 
doilies are used year after year in different 
arrangements during February. One year the 
large hearts with ribbon bows were placed on 
lace paper doilies and featured adult ro- 
mances with fat cupids in silhouette and 
small red hearts scattered among the book 
jackets. This year a small bulletin board held 
a gay valentine of one of the same large 
hearts, this time showing from beneath lace 
paper with small hearts and cupids floating 
around the edges. 

Our large silhouettes of Lincoln and Wash 
ington cut from black construction paper give 
us a fine opportunity for attractive February 
displays. Last year the two heads, with a sec 
tion of red and white striped paper and sev- 
eral large blue stars, decorated the bulletin 
boards in the adult departments of the main 
library and the two branches. Featured with 
them were books on ‘‘Lives of Great Men.’ 
This year the small bulletin boards using the 
same figures, plus stars and stripes against a 
white background, formed attractive patriotic 
posters. 

One year our spring garden display fea 
tured a white picket fence bordered by tulips 
in gay spring colors. The tulips have been 
used again and again—once with the above- 
mentioned duck and rabbit as an Easter dis 
play, alone as a flower display, and at both 
branches in either garden or Easter displays 

One spring-reading display, done in pas 
tels, of a bounding lamb leaping among daf 
fodils and daisies, turned up again in one of 
the branches as a spring sports display with 
the caption, ‘Spring into Action.” 

Two large Christmas scenes, the Nativity 
and Santa Claus, in colored chalk on ordinary 
wrapping paper, began as a unit display at the 
West End Branch. The Nativity scene was 
used the following year at the branch, while 
Santa Claus formed the focal point of the 
Christmas decorations at the main library 

Perhaps the most widely used display ma 
terial we have ever had is a set of Mother 

(Continued on page 518) 
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IOVANNI JACOPO CASANOVA DE SEIN- 

GALT, who was born on the second day 
of March, two hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, is well known as one of history's out- 
standing adventurers and as the author of his 
memoirs, but hardly anyone gives him credit 
for his writings on history, theology, and 
philosophy, and for his activities as drama- 
tist and librarian. Gifted by nature with a 
profusion of talents and a stunning appear- 
ance, he dabbled in everything without find- 
ing perfection in anything but the art of mak- 
ing friends with the greatest of ease. History 
was not kind to his memory and heaped layers 
of half-truths and legends upon him, which 
have covered almost beyond recognition the 
few genuine traits and abilities which should 
have destined him to become outstanding in 
the cultural sphere. 

When he approached his sixties he had 
several times gained and lost considerable 
fortunes and had survived or was forgotten 
by most of his former influential associates 
and patrons among whom he counted one 
pope, four crowned heads, and the intellec- 
tual elite of Europe. His health was dissi- 
pated and he was in search of a retreat from 
the social limelight. When offered the posi- 
tion of librarian at the Wallenstein castle at 
Dux in Bohemia, he accepted gladly. 

Books had attracted him throughout his 
life. He had always read avidly and found 
time to haunt bookstores and libraries. He 
referred in his memoirs to one of these visits: 

_ Two or three weeks after my arrival the Prince 
of Santa Croce heard me complaining of the ob- 
stacles to research in Roman libraries and he offered 
to give me an introduction to the Superior of the 
Jesuits. I accepted the offer and was made free of 
the library; I could not only go and read when I 


liked, but I could, on writing my name down, take 
books away with me. 


The last period of his life was socially the 
least active but intellectually the only produc- 
tive one of his stormy career. He was able to 
write his memoirs as well as dramas and 
books on various subjects. The mere quantity 
of his work permits the assumption that his 
duties as librarian were not too strenuous, 
though one must admit that his broad back- 
ground and general education (he had begun 


* Junior Assistant Librarian, Wayne University Librar- 
ies, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Casanova, Librarian and Adventurer 
By Frank L. Schick * 


to study for the priesthood as well as for a 
law career and knew several languages) were 
ideal prerequisites for a librarian. 

In the rambling manor at Dux several gen- 
erations of the hero of the Thirty Years War 
had accumulated between 25,000 and 40,000 
volumes, collected at random from all corners 
of the globe. These books were deposited on 
long shelves, unarranged, unsorted, and un- 
recorded. Not trained in the field of “library 
science,” Casanova’s methodical mind never- 
theless saw the need for an inventory of the 
material and proceeded to make a catalog. 
Assisted by two secretaries he worked for 
years on this self-chosen assignment which 
was never quite completed. 

After one year’s residence at Dux he was 
already a librarian at heart, as can be seen 
from a letter in which he complains about 
his employer: 

The Count comes from England where he 
amused himself and purchased a string of thirty 
horses who are all extraordinarily handsome, but 
they don’t interest me. I would give them all away 
in order to secure the books which are lacking in 
this beautiful library whose guardian I am, while 
the Count would give away his whole library for a 
single one of the horses. 


Though he enjoyed his work he also 
missed the contact with the world’s great and 
grew more irritable. Prince de Ligne, a fre- 
quent visitor to the castle, gives in his mem- 
oirs an excellent account of Casanova’'s last 
years. Speaking about the frequent upsets of 
the librarian, he mentions among others 
that— 
he had not been introduced to some distinguished 
person who had come to see the lance that had 
pierced the side of the great Wallenstein; the Count 
had lent someone a book from the library without 
notifying him... . 


As different as today’s librarians are in 
training and outlook on life, some of their 
problems have not changed too much from 
those of one of their most unusual profes- 
sional ancestors. I believe that our profes- 
sion, which outsiders believe to consist mainly 
of old spinsters of both sexes, could accept 
Casanova as an honorary member on this an- 
niversary of his birth. Whatever may sepa- 
rate us from him, we share with him the 
appreciation for knowledge and books. 

(Continued on page 515) 


You Can Do It in College, Too 


By H. Vail Deale * 


ROM Baltimore's professionally styled, 
store-window exhibits to the amateur 
book-jacket displays of a main-street library 
in the Midwest, public libraries have long 
given evidence that advertising library service 
to the community is important. Effective 
public relations programs have been insti- 
tuted by many public libraries in recent years, 
including the appointment of public relations 
directors, establishment of public relations 
committees, and the coordination and sched- 
uling of publicity activities. Progressive li- 
brary administrators are taking a tip from the 
business world, and are discovering that ad- 
vertising does pay. 

What public libraries have done—and are 
doing—college and university libraries can, 
and should, do also. But what need has the 
college library for a public relations pro- 
gram? College and university libraries, like 
other types of libraries, are situated within 
the definable limits of a community—usually 
more narrowly circumscribed than any other 
kind of community. Yet even confined to the 
boundaries of a small campus, the college 
library needs to cultivate its public and, in 
turn, needs to make its public aware of the 
library's strategic role in the educational 
process. There are too many college libraries 
tucked away in damp, musty, poorly lighted 
basements; hidden on second or third floors 
of ancient fire-traps (sentimentally revered 
as ‘dear old ivied walls’); or, at best, in 
separate buildings relegated to some obscure 
part of the campus green. 

Many colleges and universities, it is true, 
have made commendable strides in this direc- 
tion—the direction which recognizes the li- 
brary as a focal point in education, and which 
seeks to integrate the college library and its 
staff with the curriculum and teaching fac- 
ulty. Much remains to be done, however, and 
that is one commanding reason for a college 
or university public relations program. Sta- 
tistics could probably be marshaled to show 
that for every campus boasting a beautiful, 
functional library center, adequately staffed, 
there are two which struggle with outmoded 
physical equipment and insufficient personnel 


* Humanities Divisional Librarian, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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to give the kind of service which modern edu- 
cational programs require. 

As in the public library, it is usually good 
practice to appoint one member of the staff 
to direct the various public relations activities, 
unless the college is of such size that this be- 
comes one of the functions of the head librar- 
ian. Selecting the right person will deter- 
mine, to a large extent, the success or failure 
of the library's efforts. The person charged 
with responsibility for public relations should 
be amiable, conscious of people and events, 
have a broad, general knowledge of the li- 
brary and its role in the college program, 
show initiative and resourcefulness, and be 
blessed with much tact. Above all, such a per- 
son should manifest a contagious enthusiasm 

At what point does one begin in the con- 
sideration of a college or university library 
public relations program? First, it must con- 
cern itself with the specialized publics within 
the campus community, and then analyze the 
needs of each. The institution situated in 
some large urban center may have the re- 
sources of other libraries upon which to draw, 
but the small-town college must be more self- 
suthcient. What are the subjects emphasized 
in the school’s curriculum? Who are the 
“key’’ persons on the faculty in each of these 
areas? How can the library best serve these 
specialized departments? In what ways can 
departmental faculties assist the library and 
its personnel ? 

One innovation which is being developed 
by some college and university libraries is the 
student-faculty “‘conference’’ in the library 
itself. The University of Nebraska, in its 
recently completed building, has made provi 
sion for some sixty small cubicles or con- 
ference rooms. Other institutions have de- 
veloped subject alcoves which bring together 
materials in a given field for easy use. 

Since the ingredients of a public relations 
program in the college or university library 
are virtually ready made, what are the practi- 
cal steps to start operations? Every procedure 
of a college library directly or indirectly 
affects the public it serves. From the process 
of ordering new books to the provisions for 
assisting faculty research, public relations is 
involved. After the analysis of the library's 
public, the second step is to contact and make 
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use of the various publicity outlets on the 
campus, 1.€., publications, radio, organiza- 
tions, exhibit facilities, alumni office, etc. 
The use of these channels of communication 
is often the difference between a static and a 
vigorous library. a 

A novel and effective idea was developed 
two years ago by the Oberlin College Library 
when its collection of some 500,000 volumes 
was made available to Oberlin alumni every- 
where, who had only to drop a post card or 
letter request in the mail, stating name, ad- 
dress, and books desired. The public rela- 
tions implications for obtaining alumni sup- 
port in the form of gifts, bequests, and finan- 
cial backing should be a clue for other college 
libraries. 

A well prepared bibliography, a timely ex- 
hibit, or an informal talk before a campus 
group can pay unexpected dividends to the 
library. 

The most important phase of public rela- 
tions on the campus is the day-to-day contacts 
which, in themselves, may appear insignifi- 
cant: listening sympathetically to the indi- 
vidual student’s problems, securing a book 
through interlibrary loan for a faculty mem- 
ber, or providing illustrative material for a 
class lecture. And this, of course, is public 
relations which takes in a// library personnel. 
Prompt reference service for the dean’s office 
or to a busy department head will build good 
will and understanding support for the li- 
brary just as much as over-the-desk assistance 
to students and faculty. 

While library public relations primarily 
has to do with people-meeting-people, it must 
concern itself also with the events, the organi- 
zations, and the regularly scheduled activities 
of college life. It will relate the library and 
its resources to these events, organizations, 
and activities whenever, and as often as, 
possible. 

We have discovered here that a Publicity 
Calendar is helpful to keep track of school 
activities and to plan ahead for the weekly 
exhibits in our lobby showcases. By advance 
planning we are also able to enlist the co- 
operation of various departments of the uni- 
versity in the preparation of some of our 
exhibits. Each December, for example, the 
art department plans and executes an unusual 
Christmas exhibit ; the first week in April the 
College of Pharmacy takes over for a display 
commemorating American Pharmacy Week. 

Antioch College Library has used the in- 
formal book talk and discussion group effec- 
tively to encourage student use of the library. 
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An informal faculty tea is held weekly in the 
Faculty Lounge of the Ripon, Wisconsin, 
College Library. When the late H. G. Wells 
visited Northwestern University campus some 
years ago, a reception was appropriately held 
in the beautiful Deering Memorial Library. 

Some college and university libraries have 
facilities for art exhibits, browsing collec- 
tions, and music rooms. All such extension 
of service creates an interest in the library 
and an awareness of its importance on the 
campus, and helps to make it an integral, 
functional part of college life. This can be 
done—not only with exhibits, forums, book 
reviews, booklists, and film showings—but 
also with dormitory collections for recrea- 
tional reading, the participation by library 
personnel in campus organizations, individ- 
ual student guidance throughout the library, 
closer cooperation with the teaching faculty, 
and the development of special services as 
needed. 

As experience dictates, general procedures 
and policies should be set up for the library's 
public relations program. Often this is done 
by the head librarian, or in consultation with 
the head librarian. Such practice will be help- 
ful in providing a continuing program re- 
gardless of personnel changes, and will sim- 
plify the work of the person in charge. 

Public relations in the college and univer- 
sity library is an existing fact, and a persistent 
challenge. Where public libraries have led 
the way, our college and university libraries 
should follow. When educators are seriously 
surveying present methods of instruction and 
studying the aims and purposes of higher 
education, it behooves college and university 
librarians to be alert to their role in the edu- 
cational process and to make every effort to 
integrate the library and its services with the 
college program. You can do it, too, with a 
sound public relations program! 


CASANOVA, LIBRARIAN AND 
ADVENTURER 


(Continued from page 513) 
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Fresno’s County Library Weck 


By Phyllis M. Snyder * 


OR years library talk in Fresno, Califor- 
nia, has centered around the need for a 
new building. Our library serves an area of 
more than 5,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 280,000. It is an organization 
of 51 community and 121 school branches 
and stations with a total book stock of ap- 
proximately 520,000 volumes and a staff of 
more than one hundred. Its headquarters is 
a 1904 Carnegie building designed to ac- 
commodate 3,000 books and four employees. 
Crowded conditions present real problems 
and make good newspaper copy. 

During the fall of 1948 and the spring of 
1949 our building was constantly in the news. 
A series of newspaper features sparked a con- 
certed drive by civic and educational groups 
to untangle the political, legal, and financial 
complications involved in a new building 
project. A citizens’ committee was appointed, 
met, and made recommendations reported in 
detail by local newspapers. Groups of city 
and countv residents toured our building and 
expressed in print their dismay at conditions. 
Mcre frequently than ever our patrons asked, 
“When are you going to get a new build- 
ing?” Then these same persons listened with 
interest while we presented a digest of the 
latest newspaper reports—which they had not 
noticed or read. ' 

Staff analysis of library publicity revealed 
this peculiar situation. The newspapers, 
which were giving us complete cooperation 
and coverage on the building drive, were re- 
luctant to print additional articles on services 
and collection. The booklists and occasional 
feature stories which did appear were woe- 
fully inadequate to balance the negative pic- 
ture of our overcrowded, underprivileged 
building and staff. And people were begin- 
ning to associate the word “‘library’’ with the 
building problem, and to turn aside from the 
mention of both. 

Feeling that a strong, positive publicity 
program was needed to counteract all this, 
we planned our first project to point out the 
strength of our county library organization. 
Officially, we listed these five goals: 





* Reader's Adviser, Fresno, California, County Free Li 
Drary. 
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To acquaint all residents with the location of 
their community branch; 

To encourage non-library-users to visit a 
branch and inspect its book stock and in- 
formation services ; 

To call attention to the number and variety 
of book materials in a branch collection: 

To educate the general public in the use of 
the county library and the benefits to be 
derived ; 

To interpret library organization and proce. 
dures. 


But we did not mention our desire to give 
branch assistants practical experience in com 
munity relations. Nor did we stress the fact 
that in this first loosely organized and speed- 
ily executed campaign we were experiment- 
ing. 

Our first announcement was released May 
20. Less than a month later our staff in store 
windows and public buildings, at club meet 
ings and church services, on buses and at 
crossroads, was posting announcements of 
County Library Week with our invitation, 
“Visit your branch library.” 

In plan and deed this project was the 
cooperative effort of our entire staff. One 
member was freed from her regular assign- 
ment to serve as general chairman. The rest 
juggled their committee work and routine 
duties. The head cataloger turned her de 
partment into a poster and sign-printing as- 
sembly line. The order librarian transformed 
hers into a scriptorium where news releases 
were prepared and the radio scripts and spot 
announcements done by volunteers were reé 
vised—or entirely rewritten. The circulation 





Poster Assembly Line in the 
Catalog Card Department 
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head assembled a list of thirty displays from 
which each branch assistant could select a 
feature to create local interest, if she had no 
other ideas to develop. These included our 
gifts from the Merci train; original editions 
of the old McGuffey readers; foreign chil- 
dren’s books; Californiana; the Bible in dif- 
ferent editions and languages; closed-shelf 
art books; bird and flower prints; miniature 
scores of symphonies ; United Nations books, 
flags, and posters; foreign and regional cook- 
books ; folk dance, music, and costume books. 
Our branch and bookkeeping personnel 
rounded up talented persons and needed sup- 
plies to prepare for the terrific distribution 
schedule ahead. And from every branch, city 
or county, large or small, open twelve hours 
daily or two days weekly, staff members went 
out into the community to enlist the coopera- 
tion of civic officials and service clubs, news- 
paper editors and radio program managers, 
merchants and housewives, ministers, ranch- 
ers, school teachers, and children in planning 
for their community. 

The Fresno County Board of Supervisors 
provided the authority (and the letterhead ) 
for requesting the mayors of the communi- 
ties concerned to declare the week of June 
13 to 18 County Library Week. Additional 
letters were sent to service clubs, ministers, 
and other community leaders, requesting 
their aid in planning the local celebration. 
No set program was prescribed. It was sug- 
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gested that the small branches select one day 
of the week and concentrate their publicity 
on an open house or some special activity for 
this day. 

The week proved outstanding in many re- 
spects. The Valley sun produced a record 
108 degree temperature. Fresno city radio 
stations aired nine special broadcasts; the 
county, three additional. Forty buses carried 
colorful green display panels — which soon 
faded to gray in the blistering sun. Fifty 
exhibits in library branches and many more 
in stores and community centers featured our 
book collection with one of ten special book- 
lists available as take-home reminders. More 
than 350 posters were scattered throughout 
the county and 500 inches of newspaper pub- 
licity called the attention of county residents 
to the resources of their branch libraries. A 
caravan of the headquarters staff, many of 
whom had never before visited the branches, 
made a tour to get acquainted with them and 
to see the results of the publicity. 


Tangible Result 


As we had anticipated, one of the most 
tangible results was the improvement in com- 
munity relations. Library personnel who 
went out to interest businessmen in provid- 
ing display space, had to “‘sell’’ them on the 
county library organization and its services. 
They were surprised to discover how little 
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these businessmen knew about the informa- 
tion in our collection which would be useful 
to them. They were even more amazed by 
the amount of cooperation and local pride 
their sales talk aroused. The public so will- 
ingly assisted that it was a pleasure instead 
of a dreaded chore to ask for help. 

To illustrate the original and appropriate 
work contributed by local townspeople to our 
campaign, we show the cartoons by Carl Som- 
dal, staff artist for a local newspaper. His 
drawings caught the public eye and aroused 
sympathetic interest. 

But the results of our experiments are 
proving to be the most helpful outcome. We 
tested the effectiveness of a variety of pub- 
licity techniques. We knew from past ex- 
perience with our circulating poster collec- 
tion that display items quite successful in 
town branches frequently have little appeal 
in the county, regardless of the common in- 
terest in general subjects like child care and 
current events. Since we are as much con- 
cerned in developing appropriate publicity 
for a crossroads station as for a large city 
branch, we encouraged branch assistants and 
community volunteers. Our conclusions ? 

A comparatively meager display arranged by 
a local store handyman or an interested 
housewife occasions more comment than 
the commercial type exhibit materials sup- 
plied by our trained staff artist. It isn’t just 
local pride. The simple, colorful display 
has more appeal for some communities. 

Materials displayed in unaccustomed sur- 

roundings attract much attention whether 
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it is a case of bringing community heir. 

looms into the library or showing our 

books in store windows. Further, this pro. 
cedure is effective in city and county alike 

Sewing books can be displayed to advan. 

tage in the fabric department of a city 

store, or the yardage counter of a general 
store. 

Ordinary trade editions of books appropri- 
ately displayed can be used as effectively 
as beautifully illustrated or limited edi. 
tions. 

A multitude of credit signs clearly stating that 
books on display may be borrowed free of 
charge is of prime importance. It's amaz 
ing how frequently people miss the con- 
nection between the decorative poster and 
the display of books. 

We gained many other valuable insights 
into publicity from the three weeks spent pre- 
paring for the 1949 project. We won't be 
surprised to learn a lot more now we're pre- 
paring for a second County Library Week 
this April. With more time and opportunity 
to plan, we're trying to devise more accurate 
measures of the effectiveness of our different 
publicity programs while striving to improve 
our skill in using them. If committee chair- 
men can be relied upon we're going to have a 
better showing in all fields in 1950. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 

(Continued from page 512) 
Goose and story-book cutout figures 12” high 
which I painted in water colors six years ago 
for use in the children’s department of the 
branch library in the city where I was then 
working. After some months they were fea 
tured for Book Week at another library in 
that system. From there they went to Menc 
minee, Michigan, where they decorated the 
children’s room for two years. They came 
back to me nearly three years ago for use in 
my branch library, and have since appeared 
in the main library children’s room on several 
occasions. 

Thus we find there are limitless opportuni- 
ties for the exchange of displays between 
agencies and for the rearrangement of old 
ones to convey new ideas. We have learned 
the value of saving all displays, since a flower 
from this one, an animal from that one, and 
perhaps a fence or tree from another one will 
give us, with a little ingenuity and manipu- 
lation, a strikingly effective new display. 
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TALKING SHOP 


ANY an article has been written telling what 
public relations is. Only a few explain what 
it is not. It is not, for instance, a misleading rhap- 
sodizing about the virtues we wish our organization 
possessed. Neither is it a blind whitewashing of 
our faults, no matter how grievously they trouble 
us. Rather it is an honest appraisal of our situation, 
including our problems and our possibilities, given 
with complete sincerity in terms of the unde rstand- 
ing, interest, and power of our audience. 

The typical American's adherence to his precon- 
ceived ideas and his taking for granted of the things 
—good and bad—with which he is familiar com- 
plicate our ay? relations task. This is evident in 
an article by | Burkhart, ‘Texas, Texans, and 
Texanism,”” in ys Fall 1949 Antioch Review: 

Among the strongest forces at work in any society 
almost unequaled in its subtle influence, its emotional 
appeal, and its ability to sway public thinking—is the 
social myth. The Horatio Alger rags-to-riches fable, the 
og-cabin-to-White House myth, and the time-honored 
principle of unrestricted free enterprise as the surest road 
to Utopia have all been significant influences on individual 
and social behavior. Such maxims as ‘“‘Hard work never 
hurt anybody’’ and ‘‘There’s always room at the top’’ are 
repeated daily by businessmen, clerks, and laborers from 


coast to coast. 

These myths need not be national in their character, 
however, to exert a tremendous influence over a large 
population. There exists today in the largest of the forty 
eight states a widespread sentiment of such peculiar nature 
as to offer unlimited possibilities for future potency. Un- 
like most such popular beliefs, the myth of Texanism has 
never been impersonally explored or interpreted. 

Obviously, not all the claims that are being made for 
Texas will stand examination in the clear light of day 
Texas does not lead in per capita wealth, population, edu 
cation, public health, or a host of other important items. 
Indeed, the Texas myth, like all other myths, is based on 
both fact and fiction; it is an emotionalized concept which 
accentuates the positive and disregards the negative. 

The commercial exploitation of Texanism can be seen 
in the publishing business. Books with Texas on the title 
page are legion. It is said that publishers estimate its 
worth at $1,500 in the title of any book. 

Texas has grown up in a series of booms: cotton, cattle, 
oil. The one-sided results of such a condition can be seen 
in sharp relief on investigation of the library facilities, 
educational opportunities, and cultural offerings. 

During the late war, Texas had more men rejected for 
military service because of illiteracy than any major state 
in the Union. The educational system of Texas, which 
could easily be one of the best in the nation, is consider- 
ably below the standard set by other states of equivalent 
population. 

The important point is that these shortcomings are given 
little publicity. Perhaps the failure of Texans to look at 
their problems without squinting can be attributed to the 
supercharged emotional atmosphere which the people have 
woven around thcir beloved state. During the last session 
of the state legislature, one of the representatives gave a 
faultless capsule expression to the point in question. In 
urging the adoption of a resolution calling for an educa- 
tional investigation, the legislator said, ‘‘I have lost all 
Patience with people who quote somebody from California 
or Chicago who says that Texas ranks thirty-seventh in 
education. I think Texas is among the first two or three 
states." Yet, by almost every common yardstick, the status 
of education in Texas is far below par. 

Texans owe it to themselves to distinguish between fact 
and fancy, between myth and reality. 
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In a praiseworthy though uphill endeavor to help 
Texans face facts and take action, the Texas State 
Library is telling the truth about library service. 
Pitifully poor it is, yet the telling is not without 
humor and constructive suggestion—both provoca- 
tive of understanding and aid. 

In ‘Texas State Business and Historical Records: 
Solution to Space and Preservation Problems’’ the 
library presents the appalling picture of conditions 
as they are. The report declares: 

Under present conditions it is impossible for the Records 
Administration Division to carry out its legal obligations. 
There are not sufficient funds, space, or adequate person- 
nel properly to ‘‘maintain, utilize, and preserve’’ the 
records already in the Records Administration storage 
rooms and in the various state offices, much less the thou- 
sands of items of material now deteriorating in the rat 
infested ‘‘cowbarn’’ and other dusty firetraps about Austin. 

Nor is this idle chatter. The “rat infested cow- 
barn’ exists—we saw it, with its piles of documents 
towering high, holes chewed in them, straw and 
feed carelessly strewn underfoot, further attraction 
for hungry rodents. The reader of the report can 
see it, too, for the state librarian takes no mental 
pictures for granted, inserting instead several ex- 
tremely sharp photographs. But this is not the part 
of the story that is emphasized! Shocking as it is, 
revealing as it is, the reader is left to form his own 
private rebellion to conditions that exist. The re- 
port dwells upon what is being accomplished to 
solve space and preservation problems through the 
extensive use of microfilm. Here, too, nothing is 
taken for granted. There is an explanation of what 
microfilm is, how it works, what it can accomplish. 
Photographs show the relative space requirements 
of microfilms and records, what the camera looks 
like, how it operates, and how the films are used. 
There is even a microfilmed copy of the booklet 
attached! It is hard to see how such a booklet could 
fail to “‘sell’’ any Texan on the needs of the state 
and its efficient steps toward the solution of the 
problem. 


Specifically in connection with the public library 
situation, the Texas State Library has issued a folder 
that reveals public relations at its most constructive: 

CAN TEXANS Brag ABOUT THEIR PUBLIC LIBRARIES? 

When only 14 per ceat of Texas is served by public 
libraries—an area equal in size to the state of Indiana. 

When 86 per cent of Texas has no public libraries. . . 

Other headings in the leaflet include: ‘Texans 
Can't Brag When. “What is a public li- 
brary?” “Why does my community need a public 
library ?”. “Why have a strong state library develop- 
ment program?” ‘How can a state program for 
library development help my library?” 

At the bottom of the page is the terse comment: 
“When all this is accomplished, THEN Texans CAN 
brag about their public libraries.” The back page 
contains a list of seven points: ‘What you can do 
to help.” 

With such good-humored emphasis on the nega- 
tive, and such specific recommendations toward the 
positive, Texas surely has taken a long and forward 
step toward making its library dreams come true. 
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Publicity That Worked 


Seventy-Five Diamond Years 


HEY say that life begins at forty, but for our 

library it began at seventy-five. Proud of being 
the fifth library in the Chicago suburban area estab- 
lished in the 1870's, we could not overlook our 
diamond jubilee. 

Plans were under way early in spring, speakers 
were engaged, exhibits considered, and a sequence 
of publicity carefully outlined for fall. No doubt 
that advance publicity was largely responsible for 
the success of our undertaking. The local paper 
was most cooperative in printing articles on our 
early and interesting history, the programs planned, 
and the proclamation by the village president an- 
nouncing “Maywood Public Library Week” and 
urging all citizens to attend. Publicity went beyond 
the local paper: the Sunday metropolitan section 
of the Chicago Tribune carried a front-page spread 
of pictures contrasting the old and the new, with an 
interesting article stressing the open house that very 
afternoon. 

At this open house, to which hundreds of persons 
came, the library was transformed; and seemingly 
stepping right out of the pages of the older books 
were staff members dressed in authentic costumes 
of 1874, complete with bustles, gaily colored 
velvets, satins, and plumes. 

The most wonderful feature was the way in 
which groups and individuals entered into the spirit 
of the occasion and helped make it a community 
event. The library assembly room held an exhibit 
of paintings by members of the Maywood Arts 
Club. The diamond design on the invitations and 
programs was contributed by a member, and the 
staff's idea for a bulletin board depicting ‘Fashions 
1850 to ?” which called forth chuckles of delight 
from guests, was executed by the president of the 
club. Flowers were arranged by the Maywood 
Garden Club, as were table decorations on the 
theme, “Lavendar and Old Lace.” A birthday cake 
iced in pastel shades to blend with the table deco- 
rations was not only baked by our local bakery but 
even served by the two owners. Dim lights, soft 
music echoing from the flutes and violins of the 
Proviso Township High School Ensemble, and the 
melodic tunes of old favorites sung by the May- 
wood Twentieth Century Club quartette helped 
complete the picture. 

Just enough evidence of ‘‘something old” was 
provided by the early library records and pictures 
in the museum cases; the table of best sellers of 
seventy-five years ago viewed by lamplight; the 
niche containing an old table, lamp, and scarf to- 
gether with a family Bible and album with a picture 
above giving a bird's-eye view of Maywood in 
1873; and the children’s fashions of the nineteenth 
century on exhibit in the children’s department. 

“Something new” appeared in the form of seven 
hundred enticing fall publications for adults and 
children in their gay jackets. A point of real attrac- 
tion was the demonstration of the ceiling projector 
and twenty-five microfilm books by members of the 
Maywood Lions Club, who had made this projector 
their anniversary gift. 
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Activities during the balance of the week in- 
cluded an open house at the branch library to meet 
and pay tribute to local authors, and a book review 
program for adults. The big day came when four 
hundred seventh graders and eighth grade winners 
in the essay contest filed into the Emerson School 
auditorium to hear Marguerite Henry, who won 
the Newbery Award with King of the Wind. Auto- 
graphed copies of that book were prese nted by the 
public library to each school library, and the eighth 
grade winners for essays on “Why I Go to the 
Public Library,” received autographed copies of 
Miss Henry's latest book, Sea Star. 

Does an anniversary celebration pay? About a 
month before the celebration a librarian asked me 
how I felt about it at that stage. My answer was, 
“Blood, sweat, and tears,” but when the actual time 
arrives to celebrate I'll guarantee that you will be 
swept along with the tide and enjoy every minute 
of your efforts as much as do your patrons and 
guests. Overlook an anniversary celebration? | 
should say not, for it provides one of the very best 
opportunities to make your community library con- 
scious, with a feeling of good will remaining long 
after the celebration is forgotten. 


VERNELL C. DAMMEIER, Librarian 
Maywood, Illinois, Public Librar) 
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Hempstead’s Sixtieth 


HE year 1949 marked a milestone in our his- 
tory. Founded sixty years ago by a small 
group of women with vision and courage, this li- 
brary has given continuous service since its organi- 
zation. : 

Two significant events stand out as part of this 
anniversary observance. In January Hempstead Li- 
brary opened its first branch, which functions three 
days a week. Its collection includes books for 
children and adults. In addition to standard works, 
recent fiction titles are available, and residents of 
the southern part of the village are enjoying library 
service for the first time. 

The second event in our anniversary celebration 
is the organization of the Friends of the Hempstead 
Library. Last spring the “village fathers” cut the 
proposed library budget by several thousand dol- 
lars. The library forces immediately went into ac- 
tion. Representatives of community organizations 
and institutions attended the budget hearing and 
spoke in our behalf. The cut was restored. With 
this group as a nucleus a planning committee for 
Friends of the Library was organized. In November 
an open meeting was held in recognition of the 
sixtieth anniversary. As a result of this meeting 
and the membership drive, 350 Friends were en- 
rolled. 

Their first project was an effort to discover why 
plans for a new building had lain dormant for 
several years. Attendance at village board meetings 
plus a presentation of the facts at service and other 
civic organizations proved fruitful. By action of 
the village board in December the architect was 
authorized to proceed immediately with completion 
of the plans. This has been done, the plans ac- 
cepted, and ground will be broken for the new 
building in the spring. It will cost $350,000 with 
an additional $100,000 for furnishings, equipment, 
architect fees, landscaping and miscellaneous items. 

Credit for this building program is due the 
Friends of the Hempstead Library. Without this 
group of persons interested in the welfare of the 
library, willing to interpret to the public its poten- 
tialities, and ready to seek the necessary support for 
its building program, the new library might never 
have become a reality. 

As a public relations medium an organization of 
Friends of the Library is invaluable. 

LILLIAN C. VAN Mater, Librarian 
Hempstead, New York, Library 


Golden Celebration 


F your library is nearing the 50-year mark, gird 
yourself. There’s a mad, bustling time ahead 
nown as an anniversary. There's satisfaction and 

opportunity ahead, too. We know. We celebrated 
our fiftieth anniversary during Book Week. 

Perhaps your problem will be like ours, how to 
celebrate an anniversary with little or no money 
and without taking too much time from an already 
busy staff. It can be done, though, with imagina- 
tion, hard work, and the help of some enthusiastic 
trustees in addition to the regular staff. 

This is what we accomplished together: 

We recognized the fact that elaborately printed 
and illustrated mementoes were not within reach 
of our pocketbook. We took a scheduled piece of 
Printing, a projected handbook for readers, gave it 
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professional art work—justified by its lasting use- 
fulness—and included within it a brief statement 
of the library's fifty years of service. This we com- 
pleted in time for general distribution during the 
anniversary. A second item, a list of outstanding 
books from 1899 to 1949, was mimeographed in a 
gold colored folder. 

Two fifteen-minute radio programs were pre- 
sented, one by the League of Women Voters and 
one by a trustee and the head of the reference de- 
partment. The time was given us by the local 
station. 

A high school poster contest stressed the theme 
of the library's fiftieth anniversary. Cash prizes 
were paid from the city’s celebration fund. 

We had two open house evenings at the library. 
The one for city officials, with a tour of all depart- 
ments, brought good will and a greater appreciation 
of the library as an integral city department. These 
tours were repeated a second evening for civic 
leaders and the general public. (Realistic note— 
response to this general invitation was slim.) 

Displays in the library included pictures of 
White Plains in the 1890's, pictures of the library 
through the years, departmental posters, (for ex- 
ample, “How a Book Is Cataloged’’), and books 
published in the 1890's. 

Through the Civic and Business Federation (our 
local chamber of commerce) we secured two con- 
gratulatory advertisements for the library free from 
a local bank and merchant. 

And last, but perhaps more properly first, we had 
some excellent newspaper coverage. In addition to 
approximately ten different stories on the library, 
arising out of the anniversary, there was a full 
pictorial page devoted to the library. The local 
Reporter—Dispatch runs a feature, at irregular in- 
tervals, called “Westchester in Pictures.” We sub- 
mitted some thirty pictorial ideas in order to con- 
vince them we were photogenic! From these they 
chose about fifteen, and the final spread carried 
twelve excellent pictures of various phases of li- 
brary activity. These pictures were widely com- 
mented on and were published in many other 
county papers as well. The original prints made a 
good exhibit during anniversary week. 

I sincerely believe all these activities added up 
to increased community pride in the library and a 
desire to see it develop even more fully in its 
second half century. 

JEAN L. Connor, Readers’ Adviser 
White Plains, New York, Public Library 


Local History Preservation Day 


UGUST 5, the birthday of the late William 

Augustus Evans, donor of the Evans Me- 
morial Library, was approaching. How was it to 
be observed? Because of his enthusiastic interest 
and work in preserving source materials for the 
library it seemed most fitting for the day to become 
known as Local History Preservation Day. Special 
articles calling attention to the plan appeared in the 
local paper, also a column in the Commercial Ap- 
peal of Memphis. Notices concerning it were given 
the men’s clubs, especially the Rotary Club, of 
which Dr. Evans had long been a loyal member. 
The D.A.R. Chapter of the county, also the U.D.C., 
the Aberdeen Woman's Club, and other organiza- 
tions were notified. A list of Dr. Evans’ friends 
and relatives who were especially interested in his 
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plans for the library's historical collection was made 
and notices were mailed to them. They read: 


Topay SAVE YESTERDAY FOR TOMORROW 
August 5—Local History Preservation Day 
Honoring 
Dr. W. A. Evans 
August 5, 1865—November 8, 1948 


Old letters, bills, account books, 
diaries, newspapers, books, bulletins, 
pictures, music, etc. will be presented 
to the Evans Memorial Library, 
Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


Immediately gifts began to come in. On the day 
set, Open House was held at the library so visitors 
might see the materials on display. An original 
poem written by a reader who admired Dr. Evans 
and was grateful for his contribution to the town, 
county, state, and nation, was printed and copies 
given to all visitors. By the end of the evening 
more than four hundred items had been given. 
Throughout the weeks and months that followed 
many other donations were received. Accounts in 
the papers brought to mind various old letters, 
documents, and other articles people had stored, 
and they decided the library was the best place for 
these. 

Among the interesting gifts were: Jenny's Jour- 
nal, a diary kept by a young girl during the War 
Between the States; a collection of daguerreotypes; 
some account books, the oldest of which was dated 
1859; receipts for Melissa (a slave) who sold for 
$800; letters written by Major S. A. Jonas, the local 
poet and author of the famous “Lines on the Back 
of a Confederate Note’; voters’ tickets in the time 
of such candidates as Ulysses Grant, W. S. Han- 
cock, Samuel J. Tilden, and for governors, mayors, 
and others; land grants signed by Martin Van 
Buren; application for registered Confederate 
bonds; permit allowing a local person to “run a 
two horse wagon in Aberdeen in 1866"; a military 
land bounty; invitations to balls held at the Female 
College in 1876; collection of letters and docu- 
ments pertaining to business activities during the 
beginning of the town of Aberdeen; Confederate 
bills; old almanacs; old newspapers; copies of 
Godey's and Peterson's magazines; funeral notices; 
calling cards; petitions; circulars; advertising cards 
and folders, colored and humorous; postcards; 
clippings; canteens; powder horns; cotton cards; 
plow points used before 1840; bullet molds. One 
look at the tables laden with such a wide variety 
of materials proved that the day set aside did in- 
deed “preserve yesterday for tomorrow.” 

LuciLLE PEACOCK, Librarian 
Evans Memorial Library 


Aberdeen, Mississippi 


Memorial Arkansas Collection 


ORT SMITH is the historical and cultural 
center of Western Arkansas but it was felt that 
perhaps the people of the vicinity were unaware of 
the true significance of their city and state in the 
development of the United States and especially in 
the development of the Southwest: It was with this 
in mind that Katie L. Pardew began the collec- 
tion of books dealing with Arkansas and Arkan- 
sas history, now one of the outstanding collections 
about this state to be found outside the Library of 
Congress. 
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Mrs. Pardew retired from active library service 
at the beginning of 1950 and the Board of Regents 
of the Carnegie library named the Arkansas collec. 
tion for her. A catalog, listing the holdings of that 
collection, was printed for distribution. This 
proved to be the most profitable as well as the |i- 
brary’s best piece of public relations. Friends of 
Mrs. Pardew felt it was a fitting tribute and the dis. 
tribution of the catalog made many persons aware 
for the first time of the excellent collection to be 
found in their own home town. The catalogs were 
distributed to all interested organizations in Fort 
Smith as well as to the historical and educational 
centers throughout Arkansas. 


JAMES M. HILLarp, Librarian 
Carnegie City Library 
Fort Smith, Arkansa 


Transcribing Herbert Hoover 


AST spring ex-President Herbert Hoover was 

interviewed in a series of broadcasts on the 
recommendations of the Commission for the Re. 
organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We wanted copies of those interviews 
but they were not available in pamphlet form 
Radio transcriptions were available, however, and 
that set the stage for the kind of combined library 
service and public relations program we dream 
about. 

We secured the set of transcriptions for $7.50 
from the Citizens Committee, 1421 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia. CBS gave us permission to have then 
rebroadcast over one of our local stations. Our 
station (unaffiliated) agreed to present the series, 
with announcements before and after spotlighting 
the library as a source of information on the reports 

With the series scheduled (fifteen minutes a day 
for five consecutive days) we begun publicity about 
it—and have never received such an enthusiastic 
and grateful response. Presidents and progran 
chairmen of all local political organizations and 
study groups were notified of the programs by mail 
and telephone. They in turn notified their member 
ship. The superintendent of schools’ bulletin car 
ried an announcement to every teacher in the sys 
tem, and announcements were made at adult edt 
cation meetings. One of the civics instructors at 
our new state college took a radio to his class and 
tuned in daily. 


Posters and exhibits at the main library and 
branches featured material about the report. A bib 
liography of recent articles about it was mimeo 
graphed and widely distributed. Radios were set up 
in all library agencies to provide listening facilities 
All neighborhood newspapers carried articles about 
the project, and our downtown papers gave us two 
stories each announcing it. Our largest paper car- 
ried an editorial commending the program, the 
report, and the library. 

Though the broadcasts are months old, they are 
still timely. Interest in the Hoover report is high 
and should continue for some time. We found the 
series a touchstone to the good will of a wide 
variety of groups, and realized we were on a band 
wagon when cheers began to come in from all sides 
Is there any reason why this shouldn't be true in 
hundreds of other cities? 

FRANCES HENSELMAN, Public Relation 
Long Beach, California, Public Library 
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At the County Fair 


HE site alloted to us by the county fair man- 

ager could hardly have been better; he indi- 
cated the intersection of the two midways, where 
pedestrian trafic was heaviest, and told us to park 
our “unit” in the middle of the road just off the 
circle where the amusement concessions had lo- 
cated. To make it even better, we parked the book- 
mobile diagonally, thus offering a fuller view of 
the display to the passing crowd. 

The library’s display concentrated on color this 
year. Besides the maroon and grey of the book- 
mobile, red and green predominated in the posters, 
and a section of wedding marquee set up alongside 
to shelter the rest of the exhibit was blue. The 
lighting at night was designed to take advantage 
of these colors; a string of yellow insect repellant 
bulbs hung from the scalloped hem of the canopy, 
and a spotlight on the inside of the marquee lit the 
main poster, a red kidney-shape—much used in 
advertising these days—of a montage of library 
materials. 


The montage poster was cut out of celotex and 
supported by an easel. Mounted to it were a record 
album; a best seller and jackets from other best 
sellers; a children’s book a book jackets; a film- 
strip, a book on microfilm, and a reel of 16mm. 
sound film; an art book and a Degas print. Because 
of its color this poster was visible for quite a dis- 
tance, and because of its unusual shape and subject 
matter, it attracted much interest. 

Another poster called “On the Seamy Side” 
showed an oblique row of whodunit jackets on a 
red background. Below were models of several 
lethal weapons: noose, poison bottle, knife, and 
pistol. This colorfully grim display stopped many 
hurrying people in their tracks, who might never 
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have known the library was around, and gave them 
a hint that not all the materials in the library are 
as dry as dust. As for the small fry, dozens bent 
down to see if the toy pistol would shoot. It did. 

Under the blue wedding marquee was a demon- 
stration of the ceiling projector and its books on 
microfilm for shut-ins, and a table where library 
registrations were taken, and our annual reports, 
booklists, and other library literature were dis- 
tributed. 

By the end of the first day we were sure we had 
evolved the winning combination for attracting and 
impressing the passing fair crowds, and, I think, 
we had figured out the function of any library's 
display at a county fair. 

People attend fairs to relax and have a good time. 
It is doubtful that they will respond to any but the 
strongest stimuli. An appeal or a message, to reach 
them, must be couched in the bluntest and simplest 
terms, and above all, it must compete visually with 
the other displays. For this reason it can’t be drab, 
because many other fair displays, particularly those 
of the merchants, have behind them a great deal of 
merchandising talent. 

To reach the fair crowd a display must be color- 
ful; it must be attractive, clean, fresh, and as excit- 
ing and glamorous as possible. After all, its first 
job is to catch the eye. Before you can make an 
impression or get anyone to think about your mes- 
sage, you must first get him to look at your display. 
And we feel that on a lighthearted occasion like a 
county fair it is enough to get the crowd to ac- 
knowledge that you are in business. You can do 
this, and make friends at the same time, by being 
liberal with bright paint and lighting, and offering 
an exhibit that is colorful and pleasant to look at. 

EDWARD CLARK, Director of Public Relations 
Warder Public Library of Clark County 
Springfield, Ohio 


Community Cooperation 


HE Citizens Library Movement was first or- 

ganized in 1946 during a meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association in Chattanooga. In 1949 
a state-wide membership drive was started, follow- 
ing a luncheon in Gatlinburg in May where over 
a hundred key persons met to select officers, in- 
cluding a director of public relations, and to plan 
for the membership drive which was climaxed dur- 
ing Book Week in November. 

Publicity on a state-wide scale began in July 
after all the customary initial work of printing 
stationery, preparing a leaflet, and compiling mail- 
ing lists was well under way. A hundred thousand 
copies of the leaflet and a second order of 75,000 
were printed at the Kingsport Press, which is 
headed by the chairman of the planning committee 
of the Tennessee Library Association. We had the 
advice of a professional advertising man in the 
preparation of the leaflet. 

All the usual channels of publicity were used: 
speeches to organizations, bookmarks, posters, pho- 
tographs, radio interviews, newspaper and maga- 
zine news, and feature stories. 

A “first’’ was scored when the first library tele- 
vision show in the mid-South was presented in 
Memphis on November 15. A film, “Books and 
People: the Wealth Within,” was telecast by 
W MCT, with the cooperation of Martha Parks, of 
Nashville, Regional Libraries Consultant of the 
State Education Department. 
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Probably the most successful single piece of pub- 
licity was a picture of the Governor with Rear 
Admiral H. M. Martin, signing up as a sustaining 
member. It was printed first by the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal and reprinted by the Shelby 
County News. A day later extra prints were mailed 
to other cities. They appeared in Nashville, Kings- 
port, and Johnson City. 

An editorial in the Memphis Press-Scimitar said 
in part, “This is Book Week—a good time to note 
that, with all the other means of communication 
which have been added since the first book was 
printed, the book remains the fundamental and the 
indispensable. The Citizens Library Move- 
ment seeks to bring the books to them (the people) 
—even to establishing library service in the cross- 
roads store. A good way to observe Book Week is 
to join that movement.” 

Another editorial, in the Kingsport News, asked, 
“Got two bits? Is it worth two bits out of your 
coffee money to help spread libraries throughout 
the state? Two bits, twenty-five cents. That's all 
the Citizens Library Movement is asking. .. . Or, 
if you prefer, five dollars will entitle you to a sus- 
taining membership. In short, your twenty-five 
cents will help raise the cultural and educational 
level of the people of Tennessee.” 

GRETCHEN GARRISON CONDUITTE, Director 
of Public Relations 
Citizens Library Movement 
Millington, Tennessee 


Arrival of the Bookmobile 


HE idea for our exhibit at the county fair grew 

from a truck model which is similar to our 
own bookmobile. We made the schoolhouse from 
cardboard covered with heavy poster paper. A kind 
old lady was delighted with our artistic efforts but 
insisted that a turkey bell was just what we needed. 
(We had tied a cluster of Christmas bells in the 
belfry.) The librarian, being reared on Kansas 
plains, had never heard of “turkey bells,”’ but they 
are commonly used in the Ozarks. The bookmobile 
driver made the playground apparatus—teeters and 
swings. Tinker toys came in handy for the flagpole. 
We made the children, teacher, and even a dog 
from pipe cleaners —we had “children” on the 
teeters, in the swings, jumping rope, and several 
running toward the bookmobile. The bookmobile 
driver and librarian (also made from pipe cleaners ) 
were waving at the children. Modeling clay, made 
from one part flour and two parts salt moistened 
with water and colored with cake coloring, was 
used for the old-fashioned stone well. This mate- 
rial, well sprinkled with chat and sand also made 
a satisfactory strip of highway in the foreground. 
The school had to have a name so called it 
Cedar Grove District One and stood cedar trees (in 
clay and chewing gum) about the school yard. The 
entire library staff as well as several interested 
patrons had a hand in the bookmobile scene, so no 
detail was overlooked. 

The chief purpose of any display is to advertise. 
This we did by use of a screen borrowed from a 
church for a background. In the center panel we 
arranged a large poster with graphs showing circu- 
lation at various bookmobile stops in the county, 
and increase in use of the library during the sum- 
mer. The remainder of the space was used for book 
jackets—showing different kinds of books to be 
found in the library. 
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The only cash spent for our display was thirty 
cents for poster paper. The two days spent in work- 
ing out the scene don’t count, because we shall 
work a little harder and faster to make up for time 
lost—and it was fun! 

DEAN LINGLE, Librarian 
Hickory-St. Clair Regional Libs 
Osceola, Missouri 


Promoting the Freedom Train 


HE brightest page in our scrapbook for 194: 

records the bringing of the New York State 
Freedom Train to the Biggest Borough when 
other agencies failed. 

Our chief librarian was so disturbed on learning 
late in October that financial support was lach 
to show the train to the people of Brooklyn 
launched an immediate campaign to raise the func 
A statement to the newspapers, emphasizing the 
value of the exhibit in fixing democracy firmly in 
people’s minds “as a practical guide to good lis 
ing,’ brought quick results, including fav 
editorial comment on the purposes of th 
in bringing the train to Brooklyn 

Civic leaders, accepting the invitation 
library president, organized the Brooklyn Heritage 
Fund Committee. Contributions and other offers 
of help came promptly: within a few di 
lyn’s three million people were assured of having 
the State Freedom Train for three weeks, at a cost 
of more than four hundred dollars 

To facilitate the work of organizing the train's 
reception and attendance, twenty-five leading y 
groups were called in for suggestions and coopera 
tion. They constituted themselves a special 
mittee, and decided to continue as the Youth (€ 
ordinating Committee of the Brooklyn Public Li 
brary. The history department of Brooklyn C 
did its bit, recruiting student teachers-in-training 
and history majors to serve as volunteer guide 
make the train visits of children and adults of 
cational interest. An official reception for the 
was staged in ancient Borough Hall, with distin 
guished guests and speakers. 

During the three weeks the train was in Brooklyn 
33,500 visitors viewed the documents. Then, t 
continue the newly awakened interest of Brooklyn 
ites in their cultural and political development, the 
Brooklyn Library gathered from the Library of 
Congress, the New York Historical Society, and the 
New York State Library a collection of unique ma- 
terials, which were presented in the spacious lobby 
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of the central building as the Brooklyn Heritage 
Exhibit. This remained for one month, a constant 
source of interest to the public. : 
Through its sponsorship of these two fine ex- 
hibits the Brooklyn Public Library demonstrated its 
purpose as an educational institution for the entire 
community, and gained two important vehicles of 
community integration: the Brooklyn Heritage 
Fund Committee and the Youth Coordinating Com- 
mittee, to facilitate the further work of the library 
in its youth activities. 
THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


Meeting the Neighbors 


HE ‘Meet Your Neighbor” publicity program 

of the Lake View branch of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library grew last spring out of the informal 
relationship that continued use of the library creates 
between borrower and assistant. The small talk 
and the semi-confidences volunteered across the 
desk when an atmosphere of friendliness is estab- 
lished in a library, developed an awareness in the 
staff of the patrons as individuals. 

The varied nature of the pursuits of the residents 
of this heterogeneous community created an interest 
among the staff members, and led to the conviction 
that this interest could be shared with the com- 
munity at large to the benefit of the library. The 
proposal was to feature, every month, a biographi- 
cal sketch and a photograph of a member of the 
community, either well known or little known, 
whose life or work was of more than ordinary in- 
terest. The program included displays of the hob- 
bies or the special work of the “neighbor,” and of 
nonusers of the library as well as active borrowers. 

The first step was to compile a basic list of 
potential subjects. The over-the-desk knowledge of 
the assistants was drawn upon, as well as the per- 
sonal experience of staff members who had lived 
for years in the neighborhood. Key persons in the 
community were also asked to suggest names. 

Two alphabetical files were made—a name file 
and a ‘‘special interest” file. This latter enables us 
to determine what types of displays are available, 
at a glance. Where interests overlap, as happens 
in some cases of husband and wife, names of the 
two are entered on one card, and a dual presenta- 
tion is made of the pair. 

The initial step is to write a letter to the subject 
selected, explaining the nature of the project and 
asking permission to use him in the next presenta- 
tion. Consent obtained, an interview is then ar- 
ranged, either at the library or at the subject's office. 
Arrangements are made for the exhibit, where there 
is One, at this time. The publicity assistant conducts 
the interview and writes the biographical sketch. 
An informal style is used for this article, which 
generally runs around four-hundred words. The 
sketch is then submitted to the subject for approval. 
To date we have encountered no “blue pencil” 
difficulties. 

Work is then commenced by the display assistant 
on the actual bulletin display and on the exhibit, 
which occupies floor display cases and wall cabi- 
nets. Sculpture looks well on our low stacks; our 
walls make good background for paintings and 
photographs. 

Whenever possible, a Meet Your Neighbor pre- 
sentation is tied to a national or local event. The 
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Public Relations Counsel for the Art Institute of 

Chicago was presented at the time of the opening 

of one of its much-heralded exhibits, ‘From Colony 

to Nation; 150 Years of Art in America.’ Magda 

Lengyel, violinist, first appeared during the sum- 

mer city concert series. A member of the faculty 

of a near-by academy displayed his action photo- 
graphs of school sports during the football season. 

Rabbi Solomon Goldman's sketch and exhibit of 

rare old Hebrew books, and several manuscripts of 

his own works were timed to appear with the pub- 
lication of his book, In the Beginning, as well as 
with the celebration of Jewish Book Month. 
Publicity is released to local and metropolitan 
papers, and has rated an unsolicited radio an- 
nouncement on a program of Chicago activities. 

The subjects themselves do a lot of informal pub- 

licity work. One printed announcements and 

mailed them to her friends. Others do word-of- 
mouth advertising. 

These are the tangible and intangible results of 
the program: 

It establishes strong personal ties between “neigh- 
bors’ and the library; 

The list of ‘‘neighbors” provides excellent material 
for a Friends of the Library group; 

The program creates interest among nonborrowers; 

It breaks down neighborhood anonymity; 

It creates a psychological feeling in the neighbor- 
hood that the library's interest in the community 
is not limited to the distribution of books. 

Etta SALITA, Publicity Assistant 
Lake View Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Dramatizing the Message 


AST May, in an effort to bring home to the 

students the seriousness of theft and mutila- 
tion of library books and periodicals, we presented 
a skit at a student assembly. It was written by two 
of the librarians and the actors were all students 
prominent on the campus. In an introduction one 
of the students drew attention to the underlying 
seriousness of what was on the surface a humorous 
presentation, and he asked for cooperation on the 
problem. The skit took about fifteen minutes and 
was very well received by the students, who enjoyed 
seeing the campus “big shots’ performing. The 
latter threw themselves into their roles with en- 
thusiasm, and the result was very good entertain- 
ment for local consumption. 

We cannot yet tell what tangible results there 
may be in regard to the main problem but our desk 
staff reported a friendlier attitude on the part of 
the students. They seemed to appreciate the fact 
that the library staff could take a ribbing, as we did 
in the part of the student who played librarian. 

Following this, the student body president, with 
the advice of the president of the college and of the 
librarian, appointed a student library committee of 
five. This committee meets with the librarian and 
as occasion demands with the faculty library com- 
mittee. Although pressure of work in connection 
with our new building has hampered the develop- 
ment of student-library relations, we feel a good 
start has been made. 

LesteY M. HEATHCOTE, Librarian 
Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 
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Transplanted Bohemia 


(OMAN Branch in Chicago is located in one 
of the leading Bohemian centers in the coun- 
try. Its success, maintaining a book circulation 
which ranks twelfth among forty-five branches in 
Chicago, has been due in a large measure to the 


cooperation of the Bohemian people. Almost from 
the start the library became the cultural center, and 
it is now one of the two branch libraries in Chicago 
with a room devoted entirely to books in a foreign 
language. 

The population here is predominantly Czech, as 
it has been since about 1890. Bohemian residents 
who settled at that time and their descendants have 
made it a district of clean streets with verdant lawns 
and gardens. A small-town homey atmosphere pre- 
vails: people are widely acquainted and interested 
in one another. Guided tours visit the library as 
an important part of the city’s community known 

s “Little Czechoslovakia.’ Citizenship classes held 
regularly in the library through the years are again 
reporting large attendance, and these students are 
encouraged to use the library. An interesting trend 
among the younger, more recent immigrants to the 
United States is their preference for books in Eng- 
lish to those in their mother tongue. 

Although Toman Branch houses a collection of 
more than 25,000, only slightly more than 3,000 of 
which are in Bohemian, it is the Czechs who give 
color and atmosphere to the entire area and make 
the library its cultural center. As a concrete result 
of former contacts with the Czech groups, over 
three hundred books and pamphlets direct from 
Czechoslovakia were donated to the library in the 
past year, through the office of the consulate 
general. 

Interest in the library as a cultural center con- 
tinues year after year, and club leaders who are 
serious about stimulating an interest in Czech lit- 
erature among the younger generation are encour- 
aged to see them take an active part in library 
activities. Last year Toman Branch, through the 
Czech-American National Alliance, received an- 
other valuable gift, a bronze statue by Frantisek 
Bilek, called “The Blind.” 


Organized and well planned publicity by the 
Toman Branch, together with the appreciative atti- 
tude of the foreign residents of the community who 
use the library facilities, reveals itself in the circu- 
which is higher than 


lation of Bohemian books, 





that among any other foreign language group in 
Chicago. 
ANNE N. DANEGGER, First 
Toman Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Labor Book Fair 
TWO-WEEK labor book fair was 
Worcester in September. At that time the 

library organized books, magazines, pamphlets, and 
films on the labor movement in America, in a dis- 
play which called attention to the wealth of mate. 
rial in the library of value to the practical union 
man and to the growing significance of labor in 
American life. Mary MaGrath, library specialist in 
labor-management relations, who was in charge, is 
still receiving requests for the booklists and infor 
mation on the fair from persons in both the labor 
and library fields. A few copies of the booklist 

“Labor in American Life,” are still available. 

Good newspaper publicity was accorded to the 
highlight of the fair, a meeting addressed by a 
CEO. field worker and a director of workers edu 
cation of the A.F. of L. 


held in 


DorotHy M. GLEASON 
Free Public Library 


Worcester, Ma 


whusell 


Report in the New spaper 


HREE half-page announcements in the local 
newspaper, which has a circulation of ap- 
proximately 3,000, carried our annual report for 


1948-1949. This is six times the number of persons 
who seé the printed and mailed out copies of our 
routine annual report. The series was sponsored by 
the four financial institutions of Pomona. This is 
important not only because of their support but 
also because we offer every representative in a given 
business a chance to participate, since a library's 
reputation should not be endangered by playing 
favorites. Obviously if we had approached the 
clothing merchants for financial backing, we should 
have had to approach every store. As there are only 
four financial houses in Pomona our field was auto- 
matically narrowed and at the same time we se- 
cured 100 per cent cooperation. 
B. J. CALDWELL, Librarian 
Pomona, California, Public Librar) 
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Lithuanian Night 


a experiment in public relations was started 
in this branch library last spring by headlines 
in the Boston newspapers. “A Thousand DP’s 
Arrive!” “Seven hundred and Fifty Lithuanians 
among DP’s!” In the South Boston area are fifteen 
thousand Lithuanians. Just across the street from 
the library are the honorary consul to Lithuania and 
a member of the Displaced Persons Commission. 


In addition to extending a welcoming hand to 
the newcomers, as they prefer to be called, there 

was also the need to interest adult Lithuanians in 
the library. The children have long been friends. 
They enjoy story hours and films and borrow books 
regularly. The older people, especially the grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, who use English with 
difficulty, have not found their way to library doors. 


Through a fortunate series of contacts with 
cooperative persons Lithuanian Night grew from 
an idea to a complete program. A telephone call 
made to the Lithuanian church to ask for sugges- 
tions, was answered by a young curate who came 
to the library to discuss plans. Taking an immedi- 
ate interest, he made valuable comments on pro- 
gram and publicity. He agreed to act as chairman 
of the program and to give a talk in Lithuanian on 
the opportunities of a democracy and the free edu- 
cation which libraries offer 

The curate went far beyond his original agree 
ment by helping with publicity. A letter explain- 
ing the purpose of Lithuanian Night was sent to 
the Displaced Persons Association in South Boston 
Notices were printed in the parish bulletin. Invita- 
tions in Lithuanian were taken to parents by pa- 
rochial school children. These last were probably 
much more effective than the English postals sent 
out by the branch staff. 

A second contact of good fortune was made with 
Ona Ivaska, who promised to bring her folk dance 
group of young people in national costumes. 

Displays of hand-woven linens, dolls, carved 
wooden models of roadside crosses, and books in 
several languages published by displaced persons 
in the American Zone of Germany, showed differ- 
ent phases of Lithuanian culture. This material was 
lent mainly by the newcomers, who took a keen 
interest in its proper arrangement. 

At the end of the program the branch librarian 
said her two words of Lithuanian which mean 
“Welcome, dear friends” and invited all to make 
use of the library, but omitted the planned talk 
because it was evident that the greater part of the 
audience would not sufficiently understand. Atten 
tion was called by the chairman to the small col- 
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lection of books in Lithuanian that this branch 
possesses. 

At first there were no results at all except the 
feeling that the evening was a success socially. 
Then gradually the people began to return. Many 
new registrations were signed. Old cards were 
renewed. The circulation of Lithuanian books 
doubled and tripled. It is fortunate that two of 
the part-time assistants are Lithuanians and that one 
of the regular assistants can understand enough to 
take registrations and answer questions. 

It was noted with pleasure that the newcomers 
took also books in English. They showed a great 
interest in perfecting their English, which most had 
already studied in Europe. One young couple, the 
husband an architectural engineer the wife an an- 
thropologist, both with degrees, are working as a 
draftsman and chambermaid until they become 
familiar with American usage. They look forward 
to resuming their professions. Meantime they have 
presented to the library several Lithuanian books. 

One part-time assistant, while teaching English 
to a class of adult Lithuanians outside the branch, 
registered its members for card§ and spoke of li- 
brary facilities. A young Lithuanian girl reads many 
books herself and keeps bringing in new readers. 

During the months that have passed since Lithu- 
anian Night many such incidents have strengthened 
the belief that a foreign language program is the 
best of introductions to a racial group. 

IRENE H. Tutte, Branch Librarian 
South Boston Branch 
Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Reminiscing Bee 


VER the years the library has accumulated from 

numerous attics and family albums, an impos- 
ing stack of old photographs. Recently when we 
started working on our local history collections, 
Assistant Lucile Newman (who is also President of 
the County Historical Society) had an idea. 

Since many of the photographs were unlabeled, 
why not call in some of the oldtimers to identify 
places and people? The affair was arranged, tea 
was poured, and a group of old residents had a 
wonderful time telling us who was who and remi- 
niscing about the village as it used to be. 

Over seventy-five items were identified, others 
classified as worthless. The newspapers carried 
mention — and we expect further identifications 
from other old-timers, plus a further flood of old 
photographs! 

WiLtiaAM Bacon, Librarian 
David A. Howe Public Library 
Wellsville, New York 
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Local Author 


E have tried for some time to bring promi- 
nent authors to our readers here. On No- 
vember 3, we had Dorothy Clarke Wilson, author 
of Prince of Egypt. Mrs. Wilson was born in Gar- 
diner so crowds of people came to the library. 
Many had not seen her for years, and her father, 
who still lives in Gardiner, came, too. Her hus- 
band read parts of Prince of Egypt and we all en- 
joyed it. Several of the “town fathers’’ came—the 
president of the Rotary Club, the president of the 
Merchants’ Association, and one of our prominent 
aldermen. It took an event of this kind to get some 
of them to the library, so we felt that alone was 
worth while. Everyone was so pleased with Mrs. 
Wilson, the demand for her book grew at once. She 
autographed copies and inscribed most of them with 
a personal message. The library had copies of the 
book which could be purchased, the proceeds going 
for more new books. 
EvELYN CoLcorb, Librarian 
Gardiner, Maine, Public Library 


A Know-Your-Town Series 


HAT the library's role is to bring people and 

ideas together by the most suitable means was 
demonstrated this year by a committee of public 
and school librarians in Youngstown. We wanted 
young people of the city to learn about their town. 
The best method was the spoken word, not print. 
So we had a series of Know-Your-Town meetings, 
with talks by representative leaders in the various 
fields of local enterprise: government, culture, and 
industry. The idea, although undoubtedly not new, 
had never been used here, and it was an unqualified 
success. 

The mayor, police chief, and finance director 
spoke at the first meeting, held in December 1948 
in the public library auditorium. Youngstown, for- 
tunately, has young, enthusiastic, and intelligent 
men in these municipal jobs, and an auditorium-ful 
of students listened attentively and responded with 
incisive questions. The mayor discussed types of 
city government, stressing the mayor-council type 
and his duties, in general, as head official. The 
police chief, FBI trained, described his department. 
At this particular time he needed more policemen 
and told the students, “I know if I were to come to 
you, you would give me the necessary appropria- 
tion. I haven't had such good luck with certain 
other groups in town.” The finance director ex- 
plained where the money comes from and how it is 
spent to run the city’s government. 

The second meeting was held at the Butler Art 
Institute in February. The director of the Institute 
joined a conductor of the Youngstown Symphony 
and the playhouse director to give the students an 
over-all picture of the city’s cultural opportunities. 
The students had a look backstage, heard “what it 
takes to be an actor” illustrated with examples of 
acting techniques. A brief history of the Youngs- 
town Symphony delighted the teen agers with the 
account of how the symphony'’s members, as high 
school students, sold tickets, ushered, and then ran 
backstage to be on time for their performance. 
There were musical selections, and a number of 
students remained after the program to ask for auto- 
graphs and hear the art director tell them more 
about the paintings in the gallery. 
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In April the president of the Youngstown Cham- 
ber of Commerce and chairman of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association spoke to a very much 
interested audience about opportunities in retail 
trade. An industrial engineer with the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, gave a fine summary of 
various jobs offered in Youngstown’'s industries 

We hope to feature contributions made by the 
city’s nationalities for the next program. 

One word of caution. Don’t plan too many meet 
ings. High school students have many other activi- 
ties and you are likely to run into competition with 
football and basketball games, school plays, and 
dances. 

So much for the programs. As to the technical 


end, tickets were mimeographed, and distributed 
through local librarians. Each public and parochial 
school librarian was responsible for publicizing the 


meetings in her school. A student was selected to 
introduce the speakers. The Youngstown V indica- 
tor was most generous with publicity and always 
sent a reporter. For each meeting we asked top men 
in their held and, without exception, they have been 
most gracious in accepting our invitation to speak 


to the city’s youth. We could ask no more than that 
our young people learn from men such as these and 
become in their turn, the leaders of “our town 
MADELINE J. MARGO, Readers’ A 
and Young People's Specialist 
Public Library f Y ungstou ind 


Mahoning Count 
Youngstown, Ohi 


Art in the Library 


OUR years ago our new art department opened 

having been moved from the fifth floor to en 
larged quarters on the first. In planning it, provi 
sion was made for exhibit space, since it was felt 
that exhibits would not only be educational t 
would give us an opportunity to display the work 
of Chicago artists, to bring both artists and laymen 
in, and would afford excellent publicity 


put 


The area available for exhibits was in no sense 
a “gallery,” being only about thirty running f f 

wall plus two vertical museum cases and on 
zontal case 


Exhibit programs are planned with great care 


In September a complete schedule is drawn up for 
the following year. Two exhibits are featured each 
month—one for the wall area and one for the cases 
In the course of the year the schedule for the wall 
area is as follows: six exhibits of painting: two 
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ultra-modern, two conservative, and two in- 
between; one exhibit of etching, drawing, or lithog- 
raphy; two of textiles, weaving, or wall paper; 
one of photography; one of industrial design; and 
one of commercial art or some special subject, such 
as calligraphy. 

The museum cases are used to feature jewelry, 
small sculpture, ceramics, metal work, wood carv- 
ing, and antiques. Large sculpture is exhibited 
about the room on shelf endings. 

All exhibits are by invitation. Great care is taken 
to maintain an all-over view of the art work, rang- 
ing from the ultramodern to the ultraconservative, 
being done in Chicago. Great pains are taken to 
strike a balance in race, color, sex, and art affilia- 
tions. The library does not aim to discover new 
“genius” in planning these exhibits. In general— 
as far as painting goes—invitations are extended 
to artists whose work has been included in a Chi- 
cago exhibit or who have received favorable men- 
tion from some critic. As Chicago has all kinds of 
exhibits and all kinds of critics this allows great 
leeway. 

There are about ten requests a month for ex- 
hibits. Each artist is asked to fill out an informa- 
tion card, which is kept on file for possible future 
use. Group shows are avoided as much as possible 
because there is always more work than can be hung 
and always someone whose feelings are injured be- 
cause his work was not used or not hung in the 
most desirable area. The library calls for and re- 
turns all exhibit materials. Hanging and arranging 
is done by members of the art department staff. 
Sometimes an artist supplies a plan for his exhibit 
but in general the artists are pleased to have some- 
one else arrange their work. 

Publicity is handled by the public relations de- 
partment. While the exhibit is a “‘natural’’ for the 
art columns, many of them also lend themselves 
admirably to the rotogravure section, feature sto- 
ries, and columns, as well as radio and television. 

These art department exhibits are a great success. 
There is a steady and growing audience. More 
persons visit them than any other art exhibit in 
Chicago, with the exception of the Art Institute. 
They have brought the Chicago Public Library a 
great deal of favorable publicity and been effective 
in developing art appreciation. The library has 
been most successful in establishing good public 
relations with Chicago artists. As a result it now 
has a most enviable status in the Chicago art world. 

MILDRED BRUDER BUCHANAN, Director of 
Public Relations 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Library Float 


HE query from one of our student assistants, 

_ “Why can’t the library have a float for home- 
coming?” set our staff to work. Two students pre- 
pared large orange posters with black lettering, in 
the form of two open books, so that one could be 
read from each side of the float. One book had 
Take time to read,” “Good reading—new ideas— 
better living”; the book on the other side, “'Knox- 
ville College Library—11,388 volumes—120 peri- 
odicals—80 record albums—audio-visual equip- 
ment” These were fastened to an upright of cor- 
rugated carton board securely fastened to a sheet to 
cover the top of the car. On the rear, in large black 
letters, one read “Library the heart of the college.” 
On the hood, smaller cardboards showed the Dewey 
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Decimal classification of books. On each front door 
was a poster to show the use of the library. Then, 
colorful book jackets were stapled to each other 
then to a sheet on top so the car was completely 
covered. As the car moved, these acted as streamers. 
More alumni visited the library this year than I had 
ever seen before. 
REA WHETSTONE, Librarian 
Knoxville, Tennessee, College Library 





Library Its Own Best Publicity 


IBRARIANS at Arsenal Technical Schools be- 
lieve their library is its own best publicity. 
If the atmosphere is pleasant, the room attractive 
and inviting, if a student on his first visit finds 
what he wants or needs, he will be a satisfied cus- 
tomer and will return, often bringing his friends 
with him. The initial visit to his library determines 
the reading and study habits of a pupil all through 
high school 
To help make this initial visit a satisfactory one, 
the practice of giving instruction to all beginning 
students through their English classes was insti- 
tuted. This semester library instruction was given 
to fifty-two freshman English classes. The instruc- 
tions were begun with the showing of three educa- 
tional films: “Know Your Library,’’ ‘How to 
Study,” and “How to Read a Book.” The second 
phase of library instruction was conducted in the 
English classes. Two lesson sheets prepared by the 
library staff, “Rules of the Tech Library” and “How 
to Use the Library,’’ were studied in the classroom. 
A class visit to the library concluded the course. 
All fifty-two classes, a total of 1,243 freshmen, 
were taken individually for one period. The librar- 
ians indicated to pupils the arrangement of books 
and taught the use of the card catalog by showing 
enlarged examples of individual catalog cards. Each 
pupil received an instruction sheet entitled, “The 
Card Catalog.” 
LETHA COAKLEY 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Introducing the Library 


HE most successful publicity activity at our 
library this year was also the most simple 
imaginable. Before Book Week, the children’s li- 
brarian talked with the principals of elementary 
schools in the city, getting their full cooperation. 
During Book Week, the fourth and fifth grades 
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from three schools within easy walking distance 
came to the library at prearranged times, usually 
the last period of the school day. The children 
were taken to our small lecture room where the 
children’s librarian told them briefly of the library 
rules, showed a few new books, and told bits of 
the stories of several others. Then the children 
went to the children’s room where they could look 
at the new books, take out books, or get applica- 
tions if they were not already borrowers. They 
were free to browse or to go home, as they pleased. 
Two other schools were too far away for this plan. 
To them the children’s librarian took a bag of 
books, talking to several classes, either in audi- 
torium or in individual rooms as the school plant 
dictated. 

The results were startling and immediate. Be- 
fore this Book Week, the largest day's circulation 
on record was 183 books. On Wednesday of Book 
Week 295 were taken out. Since then the previous 
record has been passed or equalled four more times; 
producing the busiest three weeks and busiest two 
months on record. From mid-November to mid- 
December we had more new borrowers than in 
some previous years; this year’s total doubling the 
average of the last eight years. New borrowers are 
still coming at the rate of nearly two a day. In 
addition, more books are going out in boxes to 
schools. So far this fall we have had eighteen boxes 
out (with unfulfilled requests on hand for six 
more), in contrast to a total of three last year. 

And all we did was say to teachers and young- 
sters, “Here's the library; this is how it works; 
and you are welcome.”’ Could anything be simpler? 

Mary M. Pike, Head 
Work with Children and Young People 
McArthur Library 
Biddeford, Maine 


Invasion of the Library 


HEN Roosevelt high school asked the Min- 

neapolis Public Library to cooperate to ac- 
quaint seniors with the public agencies which will 
assist them in their adult life, the latter mobilized 
for invasion. Plans made by the school provided 
for the descent of three-hundred teen agers on the 
main library at the rate of about one hundred a day 
for three successive days. 





Roosevelt High School Seniors Visit the 
Minneapolis Public Library 
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In order to break up the crowd into manageable 
groups, to cover the necessary ground in the time 
allotted, to avoid traffic jams on the stairways and 
in the stacks, and to assure the young people an 
interesting time, we worked out a timetable which 
kept the visitors, split into three groups of about 
thirty each under staff guides, shuttling from bind- 
ery to auditorium to young people's room like quick 
change artists. 

When the bus load of students arrived they were 
sent immediately to the auditorium where they were 
given a brief talk about practical library service, 
and introduced to their guides. Broken up into 
three groups they were then conducted by various 
routes to see the bindery, to hear a talk and a short 
recorded program by the music department, and 
then to the young people's room for a talk on books 
to help them in their immediate future. Each boy 
and girl received a personal reading folder which 
included a guide to the main library, a directory of 
the entire system and a schedule of hours, and a 
booklist called “Hi, Seniors.’” The booklist invited 
each one to find his L.Q. (“Library Quotient’) by 
answering such questions as ‘What would you do 
if you had Personality Problems? (a) Say every 
body's out of step but me? (b) Polish off the rough 
edges with a few well-chosen books? (Titles listed 
below ).”’ For the final act the entire group returned 
to the auditorium for a film 

One teacher asked her class if the project would 
be worth repeating for next year’s class, what they 
found most interesting, what was least interesting 
and what other comments they had 

Out of the fifty-one replying, forty-five said yes, 
five said no, and one said yes and no to the first 
question. Contrary to the library staff's expecta 
tions the film, music, and stacks rated low in popu- 
larity; the science museum in which the auditorium 
is located, the bindery, and the young people's roon 
received most votes. 

Almost everyone, both students and librarians 
agreed that there was not enough time to see every 
thing. And it was encouraging to read among fur 
ther comments such statements as these 


“It’s good to know what books are in the library 
or what the library can help you with 
“The librarians seemed very polite and friendly 
It didn’t seem put on, it was all very natural 
SARAH L. WALLACE, Administrative Assistant 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


Three-Point Appeal 


HERE are, as we remember discovering in ele 


mentary psychology class, persons suitably 
equipped with either visual or auditory perception 
or a more or less equitable admixture. To these a 
public relations person might add a third point of 
sensory contact, emotional appeal; and it would 
seem expedient for library publicity to aim at a 
three-point contact in its effort to land the flying 
frigate called a book under the eye, or at least under 
the arm, of the reading public. 

We have been using this three-point landing gear 
with some interesting and gratifying results: radio 
programs for the listening homemaker, feature 
articles for the news-minded, and artfully planned 
displays designed to attract the book-returning 
patron by means of emotional appeal. 


We have two regular weekly radio programs: 
“The Bookmark,” a quarter hour on a local station, 
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and “The Book Column,” a half hour on a station 
whose wave length covers half the country; and, 
in addition, we are often invited to appear on the 
other four Albany stations. These programs are not 
given over to book reviews in the usual sense; they 
are scripts written by our public relations assistant 
in a casual conversational style tailored to fit the 
talents of the stations’ women’s program directors 
and herself, a fast-moving program covering one 
new book rather thoroughly and tying in a number 
of older related or contrasting titles. Guests are 
interviewed frequently, authors resident or visiting, 
as close as possible to publication dates. We have 
naturally also interviewed Josephine Eckert, author 
of The Practicing of Christopher, who happens to 
be a member of our staff. We invite members of 
our Albany artists’ group to talk about their work 
and our art books, musicians to discuss our music 
collection, members of the Chamber of Commerce 
to promote the use of our market guides and busi- 
ness magazines and books in the downtown branch 
(which, after six weeks of concentrated three-point 
publicity found its business circulation leap grati- 
fyingly and almost incredibly high), and we have 
appeared on our local Playhouse radio program on 
opening night, mentioning, quite incidentally, a 
few of our theater titles. Near the close of each 
regular program is a poet’s corner when poems 
sent in by members of the Albany Poetry Society 
are read. Other members of the library staff have 
been cajoled never coerced! into microphone 
appearances, helping to point up a special service 
or facet of our work. Evidence that radio ‘““works’’ 
was reported by one branch librarian who sets aside 
the books talked about on the radio programs and 
finds every one reserved or taken within an hour 
or two. 

The public not air-minded, we count upon our 
local newspapers and club publications to reach. 
We have a very cooperative press, but we have 
found a contact person on the newspaper's staff a 
great help. An adroit suggestion to a columnist 
about an unusual hobby enjoyed by a library staff 
member has resulted in a number of personality 
articles, and, in one case, a series of three columns, 
well larded with titles, about a branch head whose 
hobby is collecting—and using—cookbooks. Our 
publicity assistant tries to play fair with both local 
newspapers by giving occasional “exclusive” re- 
leases. The woman's club publication runs a “‘Li- 
brary Pointers’ column for us; even church calen- 
dars help us publicize a forum or some special 
service. Our readers’ adviser reciprocates by plan- 
ning “Reading with a Purpose’ lists for interested 
Organizations or groups. 

Our third point of landing is by means of dis- 
plays. Library posters, colorful and pointed and 
frequently changed, are planned by our publicity 
assistant and carried out very effectively by a local 
artist on a one-day-a-week schedule. These enliven 
our staff's horizon and keep patrons informed of 
books and library events. Our large lobby-case dis- 
plays are related to local affairs, such as the New 
York State Freedom Train visit, Tulip-Time in the 
park, national occasions such as Education or Book 
Week, and to racial and religious observances. 
Local history is sometimes the theme; and we often 
feature paintings or prints by local artists and the 
photography of camera club members with, to be 
sure, books on the arts grouped about. 


We have been known to wangle shop-window 
space at strategic points about town for book dis- 
plays, with eye-catching posters, to attract the wary 
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shopper; we borrow booths at bazaars and hobby 

shows; and we find, despite bumpy flying weather, 

zero ceilings, occasional air pockets, and not too 

bon voyages, we do frequently succeed in making 
a three-point landing under a reader’s elbow. 

O1ca H. Brices, Special Publicity Assistant 
Albany, New York, Public Library 


We Used Photographs 


OTHING is much more flattering than to see 

one’s own picture used in some individual 
recognition. On this theory we put out the small 
folder, “Who Owns the Tacoma Public Library?” 
Upon opening the single fold, the reader sees— 
“You do!” below a picture of himself. 

The rest of the folder is a simple reminder of 
services offered to businessmen. 

On the back is listed the name, address, and tele- 
phone of all branches, stations, and the main li- 
brary, with the slogan, ‘Keep pace . . . with your 
Tacoma Public Library.” 

Discovering that the Tacoma Rotary Club mem- 
bership roster contained an individual picture of 
each member, we made up a simple leaflet and 
mailed one to each Rotarian. And, to make the 
most of this contact, we enclosed a return postcard 
calling attention to the main library now being 
planned. “Which of these services would you like 
to see developed at your new Tacoma Public Li- 
brary ?"’ was the caption, with the following sug- 
gestions to check: Films for home movies; slides 
for home use; copies of paintings to borrow for 
your home; discussion groups on current events; 
typing room for business; listening room for play- 
ing records; radio program of book reviews and 
current reading; other developments I would 
recommend. 

Following this was: “Also, I would like to be 
notified when new books come in on the following 
subjects:"’ with space for to fill in name, position, 
and organization. 

This double-barrelled invitation had a return of 
thirty-nine postcards, 14 per cent of the total. 
Those who requested notification of new books, 
of course, constitute a list to be contacted again and 
again as books in their fields arrive—a continuing 
reminder of the library. 

The face of the return postcard, as well as the 
face of the mailing envelope, was stamped with the 
library's slogan, ‘Keep pace . . . with your Tacoma 
Public Library.” This was done with a rubber 
stamp. (Incidentally, all reserve cards, overdues, 
and other notices sent from the main and all branch 
libraries bear this stamped slogan, also. It is fur- 
ther repeated in library spot announcements, and 
is used on both the weekly radio programs for 
adult listeners.) 

The leaflet was inexpensively reproduced by 
photo-offset process. The use of individual pictures 
limits the possibilities of this folder, of course. 
And, needless to say, the greatest caution is neces- 
sary in matching pictures and envelopes, to be sure 
that the right face gets into the right envelope! 
However, the comments of pleased surprise from 
many Rotarians, even those who did not return the 
postcard, proved this approach to be a favorable 
one. 

Eva Louise ROBERTSON, Administrative 
Assistant 
Tacoma, Washington, Public Library 
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On Television 


U= of television to inform the community about 
library services and resources was our most 
outstanding publicity project in 1949. 

Two weekly library television shows are pre- 
sented in cooperation with WTMJ-TV, the Mil- 
waukee Journal station. Television spot announce- 
ments publicizing library services are used three 
times a week, and the library participated in five 
other one-time-only shows in 1949. 

Each Tuesday at 3:15 P.M., a five minute Library 
Quiz is featured on the George Comte show, and at 
5:30 P.M. on Tuesdays the library presents a fifteen 
minute TV story hour titled “Your Library Story.” 
Our library has long been known for its service in 
answering questions by telephone — Library Quiz 
has been built from the most interesting and most 
timely questions received. Each program uses eight 
or ten questions and answers, illustrated by black 
and white drawings. A station announcer reads an 
introductory and closing paragraph about the library 
and its services. “Your Library Story,” prepared 
by the children’s service, features well known chil- 
dren's stories told by a group of five staff storytell- 
ers. Pictures from the books being read are shown 
on the television screen. Response from viewers in 
the first six months has been extremely encouraging. 

The single programs have emphasized the li- 
brary’s many valuable services. One program had 
typical users tell in what way they take advantage 
of the services. Another pointed out help available 
to homecomers in cleaning up and fixing up, and 
a third showed how books and other information 
can make travel more enjoyable. Two programs 
were devoted to outlining plans for a new library 
addition. 

While television at present is an expensive 
luxury for the library publicity person, we feel that 
results so far have been encouraging and worth 
while. Milwaukee has 60,000 television sets. This 
is a small figure compared with the 300,000 readers 
of the Milwaukee Journal, which the library 
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reaches with its daily column of questions and 
answers, “Public Library Has the Answer.”’ How. 
ever, television is a rapidly growing medium, and 
in the future it is certain to become more and more 
important in the library's over-all public relations 

program. 
HowAarRD SAMUELSON, Library Publica. 

tions Editor 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Letter Contest 


N unusual publicity device was employed dur 

ing 1949 at Northtown Branch Library of the 
Chicago Public Library. It was planned to attract 
new readers and to stimulate reading interests. The 
Northtown News, a popular community paper, 
sponsored a contest. For the best letters submitted 
on “How a Book Influenced My Life,” prizes, 
donated by the Encyclopaedia Britannica Company 
were offered. Judges for the contest were the 
branch librarian, a radio entertainer, and the man 
aging editor of the Northtown Neu 

Unusual interest was shown and letters rolled in 
from all sources, both the adult and school-age 
groups responding. It was featured on the radio 
Notices were sent to the schools, women’s clubs, 
and parent-teacher associations 

Judging w was a difficult task as all the letters sub 
mitted were sincere and honest reactions to the 
effect and influence of books. An eighth grade 
student from a near-by school was finally chosen 
winner. The principal of her school was very happy 
when she learned about it; she considered it an 
honor for the whole school and an encouragement 
for other students to become more interested in 
books and reading. 

Awards were made at the library at an open 
house which was the climax of the Public Library 
Week activities. Pictures of the judges awarding 
the prizes appeared in the local paper with a fea 
tured article. A short time later a local department 
store patterned a contest after the one held for the 
reading award and invited the branch librarian to 
act as one of the judges. 

The contest was sponsored and conducted en- 
tirely by the Northtown New’s, to bring the branch 
library's facilities to the attention of the community 
They handled all the details, including soliciting 
of the prizes and publicity. 

ALICE M. EHEMANN, Branch Librarian 
Northtown Branch Public Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Endicott Book Fair 


MERICAN folklore was the theme of the 
third annual book fair, sponsored by the seven 
schools of the Endicott public school system during 
national Book Week. The librarians capitalized 
upon this theme because it had recently caught the 
enthusiasm of both teachers and pupils. 
Clear-cut objectives were carefully formulated by 
a program of long-range planning. The entire fair 
was designed with the following objectives 
To demonstrate that the entire program of our 
schools is undergirded, strengthened, and enriched 
by library resource materials; 
To stress the growing importance of folklore 
materials and exhibit the collection of books owned 
by our schools; 
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To tie the exhibit to a fresh and vitally stimu- 
lating part of our on-going program, ; 

To awaken a deeper and broader interest in new 
books; 

To prove—in a pleasant way—that we are “on 
the educational beam.” 

The book exhibit, held in the Enjoy Club House, 
was announced at faculty meetings, parent teacher 
meetings, in local papers, and over the local radio. 
Posters and exhibits were displayed in store win- 
dows and individual invitations were sent out to 
teachers, and to public and school librarians. Since 
both children and teachers should profit, a two day 
fair was proposed. Classes from all the schools in 
the system were scheduled to attend. Teachers ac- 
companied the groups, viewed the displays, asked 
questions, and later many reported that the children 
were enthused with the whole affair. 

The folklore theme was carried out in the ex- 
hibits which lined the outside walls of the club- 
house. The new book display was centered along 
the entire front wall of the clubhouse. Several hun- 
dred books, purchased by the various schools, were 
arranged here, and all children, parents, and teach- 
ers were urged to handle them and browse. Teach- 
ers were not forgotten; one table was assigned to 
books for professional use. Important among these 
were the Wilson catalogs and indexes and other 
books integrating classroom and extracurricular 
teaching. 

The outcome of our book fair carried with it a 
certain degree of satisfaction: 

The children were stimulated to a new interest 
in books. 

Faculty members were amazed at the number of 
books owned by our libraries and the rich folklore 
resource materials available. 

Parents took a personal pride in the projects and 
in their part in making the exhibits possible. 

A happy educational experience for everyone in- 
cluded the realization that in the great wealth of 
United States folklore perhaps New York State 
stands first. 

ADONA SICK, VERA WHIPPLE, MARGARET 
Woop, FRANCESCA LA SorTE, and 
VIRGINIA WHITNEY, General Chair- 
man of Endicott Book Fair 
Union, New York 


Have Fun—and Read about 
Michigan 
HE Michigan State Library's recipe for a suc- 
cessful public relations project was to take: 

1 cup of good books about Michigan; 14 cup of 
Michigan pride plus economic interest; 2 tbs. of 
places to visit in Michigan; 1 tsp. of general at- 
tractiveness; and a dash or two of old-fashioned 
cooperative effort. All ingredients were stirred and 
beaten until the final outcome was an attractive 
descriptive booklist that said, “Have Fun — and 
Read about Michigan.” 

_The booklist was designed primarily for summer 
distribution. Since the tourist trade is the second 
largest industry in Michigan, the list was aimed at 
tourists and vacationing Michiganders. Therefore, 
the color selected was a pale summer green, the 
illustration, a picture map of Michigan, showing 
its playgrounds, industries, and historical spots and, 
of course, the Michigan State Library. The caption 
Was the state motto, “If you seek a pleasant penin- 
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sula, look about you.’’ Books selected were divided 
into MICHIGAN: Best Stories, Tales for Children, 
Vacationer’s Paradise, Industries and Resources, 
First People, Folklore and Legend, History—and 
the Men Who Made It. A special section featured 
Places to Visit in Michigan. 

The Michigan Tourist Council seal was used on 
the back cover, and through the council's efforts, 
the list was distributed to regional and local tourist 
councils throughout the state. State parks, state 
departments, and libraries cooperated actively in the 
distribution. A letter was sent to the principal rail- 
roads, oil companies with gas stations throughout 
the state, and chambers of commerce, asking them 
to help the state library place the booklists in as 
many tourists’ hands as possible. Over 30,000 lists 
were distributed through these agencies. Spot an- 
nouncements over WKAR, Michigan State College 
radio station, brought over 1,000 individual re- 
sponses. Since it was impossible to meet the de- 
mands, the booklist was turned over to the Sturgis 
Printing Company, which now sells the pamphlet 
for a nominal cost, with or without imprint. 

We believe the pamphlet was successful because 
it answered a need; there was real cooperation in 
its production and distribution; it reached many 
who could not have been reached through libraries. 
Individual letters and cards received said the list 
would be used to purchase books for personal li- 
braries. Many libraries in Michigan built exhibits 
around the pamphlet. 

Interest in the booklist has done much to focus 
attention of Michigan residents upon the state li- 
brary and its services. In turn, the Michigan State 
Library feels it has been of service to the state. 

LoLETA D. FYANn, State Librarian 
Michigan State Library 
Lansing, Michigan 


Everyone’s Reading 


r our Great Books program continues to grow 
as rapidly as it has in the past year and a half, 
Aristotle's Ethics and Locke’s Of Civil Government 
will be common topics of conversation wherever 
people gather. Approximately fifteen hundred per- 
sons in sixteen Great Books discussion groups are 
following the courses sponsored by the Great Books 
Foundation of the University of Chicago. These 
groups are conducted by trained leaders. Typical 
is one that meets at the Boston Public Library under 
the leadership of a professor of English and a 
young Boston matron. It includes four doctors, two 
photographers, several businesswomen, a dancing 
instructor, a mechanic, three housewives, and a 
lawyer. “This fortnightly gathering is my intellec- 
tual cocktail,’ one of the leaders recently said. 
Community groups are meeting from Jamaica 
Plain and Dorchester to Newton, Winchester, and 
Cohasset. If you ride the Boston and Maine and 
spy a copy of Aristophanes’ plays in the conductor's 
pocket you will know he is a member of the Boston 
and Maine Great Books Discussion Group spon- 
sored by the Boston and Maine YMCA; and if 
you would be interested in observing a live, chal- 
lenging group you may visit the one at the Norfolk 
Prison Colony. 
DoroTHEA Davis, Field Secretary 
Great Books Committee of Greater Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 
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March 1950 


~ WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN: 


Volume 24 Number 7 

HIS issue is the eighth special Public Relations 

Number of the Bulletin. Since the first one, 
in 1943, this number has continued to increase in 
popularity and acceptance throughout the library 
and public relations worlds. We are careful not to 
repeat—so all these issues together make an amaz- 
ingly inclusive guide to library publicity and public 
relations. We still have copies of all the Public 
Relations Numbers—and will supply all previous 
March issues (1943-1949) for the special price of 
only $1. 

we &e 

Librarians may secure “UNESCO Today,” a pam- 
phlet dealing with the international aspects of the 
organization and with the growth of the UNESCO 
movement in the United States, free on request 
from the UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 

he Le Le 

The National Conference American Folklore for 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana, will send single copies of their bibliography 
on American folklore to librarians and teachers 
free. Others must pay ten cents. 

Students of library service at New Jersey College 
for Women, Rutgers University, “intern” for two 
weeks as staff members in selected libraries to gain 
practical experience. Among students recently com- 
pleting internship was Mary L. Tomayo-Lagos, of 
Lima, first Peruvian to study at New Jersey College, 
who was on a Latin American scholarship granted 
by the New Jersey State Federation of Women's 
Clubs. Interning at Moorestown Library, she ob- 
served its relation to community activities and or- 
ganizations. A graduate of San Marcos University 
in Lima, Miss Tomayo-Lagos is a former student 
of the National Library of Peru who plans to return 
to her homeland to a librarian’s career. 

Each Thursday the information service of the 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Library compiles a calen- 
dar, “Things for Young People to Do,” for the 
front page of the Detroit Shopping News. This not 
only helps the young people and supplies the news- 
paper with an interesting feature, but publicizes the 
activities of the library, which is free to list and 
describe any or all of the activities for young per- 
sons put on in its different branches. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


“What Do You Think About?” the New York 
Public Library's 1950 list of ‘Books for Young 
People,’ published this year for the twentieth con- 
secutive time, may be obtained free at the branch 
libraries throughout the Bronx, Manhattan, and 
Richmond, and by mail for 25 cents a copy from 
the New York Public Library, Public Relations 
Office, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 
18. 

te Le Le 


“Discovery Unlimited, an Adventure in Creative 
Living,” stressing the arts, is the phase of their 
ongoing program which the Campfire Girls will 
emphasize in their celebration this year of their 
fortieth birthday. For further information write 
them at 16 East 48th Street, New York 17 


te te le 


Because of a new Kansas law, a temporary com 
mission of nine members will survey library facili 
ties in that state. The act provides for a study of 
Kansas state laws relative to library service as well 
as those of other states. The purpose is to survey 
and study existing library service in the state and 
to recommend plans for the development of effec- 
tive state-wide service, high quality personnel, the 
coordination of library services in the state, and the 
coordination of libraries with other educational in 
stitutions, services, and agencies 

The commission has appointed Andre S. Nielsen, 
Librarian of the Evanston, Illinois, Public Library 
to direct the survey and prepare report on his 
recommendations. 

ve be Le 

The twenty-fourth annual conference of the 
Catholic Library Association will be held in W ash 
ington, D.C., April 10-14. Headquarters of the 
conference will be the Catholic University of Amer 
ica, and a general session will be held at George- 
town University. 

te Le Le 


THE CHELIFERS EX LIBRIS 
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Aw, don't mind him he's always 
been a showoff ! 
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“Children’s Books to Read and Treasure,” the 
January booklist of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Bulletin, is available for 10 cents. Address Editor, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brook- 
lyn 17, New York. 

“Art Treasure in the Caribbean,” by Dorothy 
Grafly, an illustrated report of the Art Center of 
the Virgin Islands, is available for ten cents to cover 
mailing charges, from Michael M. Engel Associates, 
460 West 34th Street, New York 1. 

be Le be 

Philip C. Duschnes, 66 East 56th Street, New 
York, on October 1, 1950 will publish a variorum 
edition of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the first edition. This will 
be prepared by Fannie Ratchford, librarian of the 
rare book collections at the University of Texas, 
who has compared the three manuscripts in the 
Morgan Library, the Houghton Library, and the 
British Museum. Reproductions of some portion 
of the manuscripts and all three readings will be 
contained in this variorum edition. 

Margery Quigley has called attention to two of 
the consequences of the tribute to the Washington, 
D.C., Public Library from a department store as 
reported in the Wilson Library Bulletin a year ago. 
They were an advertisement in the local Times con- 
gratulating the Montclair Library on its recent fif- 
tieth anniversary, with best wishes from the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company, and a “Tribute to an 
88,000 story building in White Plains’ in the 
Reporter Dispatch of that city, from the Druss 
Roemer drugstore 

Le Le 

“The University of Illinois Library School Place- 
ment Examination” and “A Brief Guide to Govern- 
ment Documents,”” numbers six and seven of their 
Occasional Papers, will be sent free to librarians 
applying to the Library School at Urbana, Illinois 

“The Committee for Economic Development, Its 
Past, Present, and Future,’ an address by Thomas 
B. McCabe, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, before the semi- 
annual meeting of the CED board of trustees last 
November, together with facts about the Commit- 
tee, including objectives and personnel, may be had 
on application to the Committee, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

ve te Le 


Studies in Industrial Education, a bibliography 
listing 2,002 graduate studies, sells for $1. Write 
American Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Proceedings of the institute held in Trenton, 
June 1949, by the New Jersey Library Association, 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, are now available for $1 from Edith Jen- 
nings, Free Public Library, Lyndhurst, New Jersey. 
_ Junior and senior high school teachers interested 
in securing each month a 45-frame filmstrip with 
teaching guide, plus the current issue of Popular 
Science Monthly, should write Popular Science 
Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 
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Staff Pow-wow of the 


Quips the “Tee-Pee,” 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library: Is it any wonder the 
library's public relations are so smooth at all 230 
points of contact? We spent $117.75 recently for 
a supply of soft soap. 


he be be 


For free programs, posters, and other materials 
for National Sunday School Week, April 10-16, 
write the Laymen’s National Committee, Vander- 
bilt Hotel, New York 16. 


A collection of books and pamphlets dealing 


with Negro life and history is for sale as a unit. 
For titles and price write S. C. Watkins, 5909 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


te te 


The Catholic Booklist 1950, edited for the Cath- 
olic Library Association, is available for 65 cents 
from St. Catherine Junior College Library, St. Cath- 
erine, Kentucky. 

So 8 


How much even a small raise is appreciated in 
the library world is evidenced by the following 
acknowledgment in verse received by the chief 
librarian from a staff member of the Brooklyn, 
New York, Public Library: 

Thank you for the raise, O Chief, 
The added sum is a relief. 

With prices climbing past the Alps 
And landlords busy hunting scalps 
One can't repress a gleeful holler 

To seize upon an extra dollar; 

And though my job is fine and dandy 
A bigger pay check comes in handy. 
So thanks to you and the Trustees, 
And think me not too sassy, please! 





The Public Library of Hobart, Oklahoma, has 
two shelves supported by public subscription. The 
Boys Memorial Shelf, for teen agers, was set up by 
the Rotary Club with pledges from other civic clubs 
to continue its support for five years. It is dedicated 
to the dead of World War II, each boy being 
memorialized by individual books. Personal sub- 
scriptions were also added. The Dorothea Dale 
Shelf, also for teen agers, is named for a woman, 
now secretary of the Oklahoma Library Commis- 
sion, who organized the Hobart Public Library. 
Contributions to this shelf are made by the women’s 
clubs of the county. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AYALTI, HANAN J. Yiddish Proverbs. New 
York, Schocken Books, 1949. 127p. $1.50 


2. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIA. Studies in Bibliography. Pa- 
pers . . . edited by Fredson Bowers. Volume II, 
1949-1950. Charlottesville, Virginia, the Society, 
1949. 213p. $5 

3. BOATRIGHT, Mopy C. Folk Laughter on the 
American Frontier. New York, Macmillan, 1949: 
182p. $3 

4. BouTeLt, H. S. First Editions of Today and 
How to Tell Them. 3d ed. rev. and enl. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1949. 209p. $3 

5. CASSELMAN, Paut H. Labor Dictionary. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 554p. 
$7.50 


6. HoGBEN, LANCELOT. From Cave Painting 
to Comic Strip. New York, Chanticleer, 1949. 
288p. $5 

7. Hunt, Ceci. A Dictionary of Word Mak- 
ers. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 176p. 
$3.75 

8. LEEMING, JOSEPH. Games with Playing 
Cards. New York, Franklin Watts, 1949. 224p. 
$2.95 


9. Monroe, WALTER S., ed. Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. New York, Macmillan, 
1950. 1,520p. $20 

10. NEWMAN, Ernest. The Wagner Operas. 
New York, Knopf, 1949. 724p. $5.85 

11. NISENSON, SAMUEL and WILLIAM A. De- 
Witt. Illustrated Minute Biographies. New York, 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1949. 160p. $2 


12. Rand McNally-Cosmopolitan World Atlas. 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1949. 335p. $12.50 

13. READ, HERBERT and BONAMY DosrEe. 
The London Book of English Prose. New York, 
Macmillan, 1949. 572p. $3.75 

14. READ, HERBERT and BONAMY DobsrEe. 
The London Book of English Verse. New York, 
Macmillan, 1949. 874p. $3.75 

15. Ross, Louis A. Engineers’ Dictionary, 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. New York, 
Wiley, 1949. 664p. $12.50 

16. SNYDER, Louis L. and RicHarD B. Morris, 
editors. A Treasury of Great Reporting. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1949. 784p. $5 


17. Who Knows—and What among Authori- 
ties-Experts-and the Specially Informed. Chicago, 
A. N. Marquis Company, 1949. 796p. $15.70 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Who Knows? 


HE new venture of the A. N. Marquis Com. 
pany, Who Knows—and What,” is frankly 
in an experimental stage, the idea being to supply 
in alphabetical order, with an index to subjects, 
brief biographical sketches of American authorities 
and experts. In attempting not to duplicate infor. 
mation found in the many medical and law dire 
tories, and using a symbol to indicate that bio 
graphical data will be found in Who's Who ix 
America, the compilers aimed at selecting “know 
ers’ whose subjects are not exceedingly minute. but 
who have not already been listed as ranking authori 
ties in certain broader fields 
It was evidently a difficult task and the preface 
reflects some of the headaches which ensued. Nat- 
urally omissions are to be expected, naturally we 
should expect emphasis on scientific and technologi- 
cal subjects, and we shall be charitable about some 
of the inconsistencies in the subject indexing, but 
it seems apparent that the idea that ‘an everyday 
need exists for a daily-useful reference book listing 
knowers and their fields, subjects, specialties, and 
conversancies” will need further clarifix ation if it 
is to prove as useful as its compilers intend it to be 
In fact, in its present state it may be misleading, 
an example being the subject entry “Reference 
Books,” which refers only to Hirshberg, omitting 
Mudge, Winchell, and Shores, even though these 
names are included in the volume. It will be inter- 
esting to see what future editions are lik« 


In contrast to the factual sketches found in W/ 
Knows—and What, the modest I/lustrated Minute 
Biographies™ gives lively accounts with accom- 
panying portraits of 150 life stories of famous 
people. While much of this can be fou ind i in chil 
dren's encyclopedias, it may be useful in school 
libraries which need interesting, brief biographical 
material on subjects often called for, « g Patrick 
Henry or Babe Ruth, for it covers a wide range of 
types and periods of history 

A more specialized “Who Knows What” in the 
field of education is the new edition of the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research,’ a standard 
reference title which first appeared in 1941. Reflect- 
ing the painstaking cooperation of a large number 
of specialists, it arrays alphabetically under subjects 
the research which has been done through Decem- 
ber 1947, tells what it adds up to, and points out 
problems which need further study. Excellent bib- 
liographies accompany the articles and an analytical 
index is a new feature of this edition. The preface 
is a model and should be read in its entirety by 
intelligent users. 


New Atlas 


The distinguishing feature of the Rand McNall)- 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas*™ is that the world has 
been mapped on a broad regional basis, not country 
by country, with each regional map centered around 
a major country or a significant grouping of coun- 
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tries. Every effort has been made to help the user 
see the world relationships of the areas in which 
he is interested. 

About half of the 111 maps are devoted to North 
America, this section following those on Eurasia, 
Africa, Australia, and South America. The color is 
good and though some of the state maps are so full 
of place names that it is a little difficult to see the 
topography and the county boundaries, this is more 
than made up for by other features, such as insets 
of cities, the careful attention to spelling of geo- 
graphic names, and the full index. The latter gives 
location and population as well as map citation. 
Also valuable are the tables giving miscellaneous 
information. It is fortunate that the volume is 
stoutly bound and printed on strong paper, for it 
is in for a lot of heavy use. 


Human Communication 


Lancelot Hogben has made his contribution to 
the history of human communication in a hand- 
somely illustrated volume called From Cave Paint- 
ing to Comic Strip.” Reviewing, with an unusual 
approach, man’s effort to educate himself by learn- 
ing to use calendars, numbers, musical notation, 
pictures, and photographs, he contends that civili- 
zations have forfeited their right to survive when 
their means of communication prove inadequate. 
He urges the fullest exploitation of visual aids now, 
“because the knowledge and judgment of the 
people are being outstripped by the narrow advance 
of the specialists.” Conceived and executed with 
imagination, it will provoke discussion. 


Anthologies 


The companion volumes, The London Book of 
English Prose™ and The London Book of English 
Verse," differ from many anthologies in that they 
abandon the chronological or alphabetical arrange- 
ment in favor of what the compilers believe a more 
logical classification. The former is made up of 
selections grouped under narrative, scientific, and 
emotive writing, these further broken down under 
smaller divisions. The latter employs ten categories, 
ranging from narrative poetry, songs, lyrical verse, 
descriptive verse, moralistic verse, the symphonic 
poem (which the compilers call the highest type of 
poetry), to satirical verse. 

Commenting on earlier anthologies in an effort 
to justify a new one, the compilers observe, “We 
have come . . . to what we may call a new literary 
generation, and our values cannot be the same. We 
live in a different world; we have different experi- 
ences; the philosophic climate of opinion has al- 
tered.” This is certainly one point to be considered 
by librarians in adding new anthologies to their 
collections. Other points in favor of these volumes 
are the excellent critical judgment of the compilers 
and their discretion in the use of the latest texts, 
“holding with Lord Chesterfield that the latest text 
is always the best, unless the editor is a fool.” 

It has been well over a month since Walter 
Winchell commented favorably on A Treasury of 
Great Reporting,” a collection of 175 examples of 
literature under pressure” from 1587 to 1948, 
with the greatest emphasis on American reporting 
of the last half century. Each of the selections is 
prefaced by a comment on the circumstances, and 
the subject matter covers wars, lynchings, fires, 
strikes, murders, Nuremberg executions, with a last 
three pages of animal stories to wind up in a lighter 
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vein. It will make a useful source for those wanting 
contemporary accounts of important world events 
by the best reporters of their times. 

A collection of short sayings, Yiddish Proverbs,’ 
gives the Yiddish text in transliteration, with the 
English translation on facing pages. A short sub- 
ject index supplements the alphabetical arrange- 
ment by the Yiddish original, and since no sources 
are cited and no notes are included, it is chiefly 
useful as a selection of Jewish wit and wisdom 


Dictionaries 

A Dictionary of Word Makers’ is a hodgepodge 
of biographical sketches of persons whose names 
have passed into our language, e.g., Mrs. Bloomer, 
Circe, Don Juan, with a strong British emphasis, 
since the author is an Englishman. It seems less 
suited to American use than Partridge’s Name into 
Word (reviewed February 1950) since Hunt has 
restricted his entries in the main to literary allu- 
sions, has employed no see references, e.g., Harvard 
and Yale will be found under Harvard, with no 
reference under Yale. Also, much of the informa- 
tion may be found in general encyclopedias. 

In enlarging the Engineers’ Dictionary,” Robb’s 
principal objectives have been to cover electrical 
and mechanical engineering much more thoroughly, 
adding terms in the fields of radio and television; 
to bring all branches of civil engineering up to date, 
with special attention to photogrammetry, soil me- 
chanics, and airport construction; and to include 
the important terms peculiar to mining, shipbuild- 
ing, logging, sugar milling, and oil-fieid operations. 
A new feature is the notation of gender of all 
Spanish nouns. Most of his effort has gone to 
pinning down phrases, and nontechnical meanings 
have usually been ignored. Using official publica- 
tions, engineers’ specifications, and textbooks, the 
compiler aims to give the North American technical 
man the accepted engineering terminology of Span- 
ish America. As such it is a valuable supplement 
to the general Spanish-English dictionary. 

The Labor Dictionary * contains 2,461 entries, in- 
cluding 1,652 definitions of terms, 27 biographies, 
107 labor agencies or bodies, 192 abbreviations, 
447 cross reference titles, and 36 other entries. The 
work of a Canadian professor of industrial rela- 
tions, it is intended for American and Canadian 
users and references to the British labor movement 
have been kept to a minimum. The author has at- 
tempted to retain a neutral position “by standing 
above the field of conflict and by taking society's 
point of view,” and the clearly written definitions 
are intended to be basically factual. Words are 
defined in terms of the subject, e.g., dermatitis is 
called an industrial disease, and it is noted that 
those affected as a result of their occupation are 
ordinarily eligible for workmen’s compensation. It 
will be useful to labor union officials, supervisors, 
and teachers and students in the field. 


Studies in Bibliography ’* 


Now in its second annual volume, this is a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the field of careful bib- 
liographical work, handsomely printed and de- 
signed. Eleven articles by various contributors, 
nine shorter notes, and a list of reliable book deal- 
ers in special fields make up the volume. Of par- 
ticular interest is the beautifully illustrated article 


(Continued on page 543) 
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Display for the Month 





The Pattengill Junior High School Library of 
Lansing, Michigan, celebrated the coming of spring 
with a lion and lamb bulletin board. Against a dark 
background the rear end of a lion is seen entering 
a yellow tunnel. Snow is falling and lies on tunnel 
and ground. Emerging from the black doorway in 
front a lamb gaily sniffs a flower. A bright sun is 
shining, a bluebird hovers near, and green grass and 
bright flowers are underfoot. This display was 
made of colored construction paper cut out and 
pasted together. 


On two Easter bulletin boards in the children’s 
room of the Bristol, Connecticut, Public Library, 
book jackets form eggs and even the worm repre- 
sents a book. Bunnies’ eyes are thumbtacks. 








A dark blue crepe paper background set off the 
white letters and sketch in this Career Day bulletin 
board at the Greensboro, North Carolina, Senior 
High School. On that day representatives of vari 
ous careers sat at tables ready to talk with inter 
ested students. Careers were also the subject of 
books on the table below the display 





In connection with a display of career books the 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Senior High School bulletin 
board asked, “Which shoe fits you?” The big ques 
tion mark and the head of the boy are of red con- 
struction paper. Shoes cut from construction paper 
of various colors bear in poster paint the names of 


different careers. 
6 6B 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


MONG the many hard-working committees at 

the A.L.A. midwinter conference was one on 
bookmobile standardization under the chairmanship 
of Jeannette Johnson, enabling representatives from 
the groups which had discussed the topic at the 
various A.L.A. regional meetings to present their 
recommendations and formulate them into national 
standards. 

Though no final statement could be drawn up at 
this initial meeting of the committee, some tenta- 
tive standards on size were worked out. Manufac- 
turers of truck bodies present at the meeting pointed 
out that gross vehicle weight (g.v.w.) is the decid- 
ing factor in determining tonnage and that this 
weight is the composite of the vehicle’s weight plus 
the number of books, persons, and materials the 
bookmobile carries. 

Following much discussion, the size of small, 
medium, and large bookmobiles was expressed in 
terms of book capacity plus two persons, with the 
patron area as generous as possible. Tentatively the 
figures have been set as follows: 


Small 800-1200 books 
Medium 1201-2500 books 
Large : 2501-5000 books 


Committee members suggested that if fewer than 
800 books were to be carried, some other means of 
transportation would be more economical than a 
bookmobile. Likewise, if over 5,000 books are to 
be used, two bookmobiles might be considered, or 
some other vehicle such as a bus or trailer. 

It was pointed out that in ordering a bookmobile 
librarians should state the objectives in terms of 
needs: heat, space, lighting, safety, ventilation, cost, 
etc., and then it would be the manufacturers’ busi- 
ness to solve the problems involved. 

Shelving specifications were tentatively agreed 
upon as follows: Shelving should be built in regu- 
lar units of 36” for either regular or oversize books; 
height of regular shelf 101”, depth 8” if there is 
backing, 10” at base if no backing. Backing should 
be at a 90° angle with a 15° slope on the side walls 
and 20° on the back walls. 

Space should be provided for periodicals, boxes, 
extra books, coats, lunches, etc. It was seriously 
questioned whether a half-ton truck was adequate 
for bookmobile service. In some instances even a 
three-quarter-ton vehicle would not suffice under 
the g.v.w. to be carried. 

_At this meeting only truck type bookmobiles were 
discussed, but bus and trailer types will be studied 
as well. Specialists, such as manufacturers of heat- 
ers and other accessories, will also be interviewed 
by the committee before it reports again at the 
A.L.A. convention in Cleveland. As the chairman 
expressed it, the work of the committee is intended 
to reconcile what librarians wish they had with 
what manufacturers say they can have in order to 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
tural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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get better, more attractive bookmobiles for more 
efficient and economical service. As used by the 
committee, the term bookmobile denotes a vehicle 
serving the public, not one used for book delivery. 


New Charging System 


Detroit having given its name to one charging 
system, Wayne County's staff is now using a meth- 
od which may likewise become famous. The basic 
principles, according to the manual, are found in 
charging systems using 1.B.M. equipment, photog- 
raphy, or a combination of the two. However, this 
new system can be adapted to county or regional li- 
brary systems because it is nonmechanical, can be 
used with a fluid book collection, charges up to 
four books on one slip, and is essentially very easy 
and economical to operate. 

Without attempting to describe it in detail, we 
should mention some of the salient features. Equip- 
ment is extremely simple. Book cards are no longer 
needed. The patron writes out author, title, and 
copy number as listed on the book pocket, on a 
charge slip on which as many as four books can be 
charged. On the reverse side he signs his name and 
address. Identification is handled as follows on the 
charge slip: “All persons using the library should 
have a library card. We reserve the right to re- 
quest it, or other identification, at any time.” 

The book card is replaced by a transaction or T- 
card. Six serially numbered decks of these cards, 
each deck a different color, are required. Each deck 
must be stamped with due date before it is used. 
One color is used the entire week. All books fall 
due on one day in the week but can be returned at 
any time. One-week charges are made by using T- 
cards from the previous week. 

When the patron brings his books to the circula- 
tion desk, together with the charge slip, the attend- 
ant compares the two and slips a T-card into the 
pocket, writing the serial number of each T-card in 
the proper space on the charge slip. When the 
book is returned the attendant removes the T-card, 
the color quickly indicating whether fines are due 
and places the T-card on a desk tray of returned 
cards held for sorting. The books are immediately 
available to the next borrower. No slipping or dis- 
charging is required. 

Magazines are handled like one-week charges if 
pocketed. If not, the transaction number is written 
in the cover and the T-card is held at the library. 

Circulation is recorded weekly, but reported 
monthly. It is no longer broken down into adult 
and juvenile, or fiction and nonfiction. Any definite 
figures for these breakdowns could be obtained by 
spot checks. School collections and other extra- 
ordinary loans do not use T-cards. Reserves are 
handled by “flagging” frequently reserved books, 
and checking the shelves each day as well as the 
books waiting to be shelved. The circulation file is 

(Continued on page 543) 
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School-Library Cooperation 


RECENT survey in Indiana provides these 
results and comments: Most of us work 
directly with the schools. The majority feel that 
cooperation in book selection and buying is needed. 
Teachers and school librarians can assist public 
librarians in grading children’s books, and can sug- 
gest useful titles to be purchased for supplementary 
reading. They can put in the public library, on in- 
terlibrary loan, collections on educational methods. 
Public libraries would like to see more instruc- 
tion given in the use of the library. . . . School 
librarians might recommend students apt in library 
processes who could help in the public library. . . . 
Public librarians are willing to assist in giving 
library instruction and are ready to exchange book- 
lists and bibliographies. 

Public librarians would like a system whereby 
teachers would be persuaded to notify libraries of 
class assignments. Other suggestions for coopera- 
tion: Schedule class visits to the public library; 
get students to write essays and radio scripts; have 
art students make posters; help in giving book 
talks. The school librarian may well help in the 
recruiting program, act as consultant to parents, and 
give publicity to library activities. Of recruiting 
one school librarian wrote: ‘Many of our pupils 
say they would not be interested in library work 
because they see us always so busy. I wonder some- 
times if I can appear not ‘too rushed,’ in order to 
recruit young people.” 

The greatest need shown by the answers given 
by librarians of all “denominations” was for an 
awareness of each other's needs and problems, a 
knowledge about other types of libraries and what 
they are doing for the people of the state. How are 
other states meeting this need? May we have some 
information on the subject, please? 


Books for Beginners 


The very active Tennessee Division of School 
Libraries put out, last fall, a mimeographed list of 
“Books for Our Beginning Readers.’’ ‘This is a 
selected list of books. . . . Many requests have 
been made for titles, other than readers and pri- 
mers.” For the very young, points especially con- 
sidered were readability, illustrations, and general 
make up. 

To be read to children and kept on the library 
table, they recommend: 

ApaMs, GeorGE A. A B C Picture Book. Platt, 
1942 

——. First Things. Platt, 1947 

CLAXTON, ERNEST. A Child’s Grace. Dutton, 1948 

FALLS, CHARLES BuCKLos. A B C Book. Double- 
day, 1945 

MacKay, RutH. Just Like Me. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1946 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at Kittery Point, 
Maine. 
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b SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES* 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


MURPHY, ARTHUR GEORGE. 
Coward, 1943 

TENSEN, RUTH. Come to the Zoo 
Lee, 1948 


A BC Animal Book 


Reilly and 


For the first grade: 

BECKER, CHARLOTTE. Surprise for Three Littl 
Steps. Scribner, 1947 

——. Three Little Steps. Scribner, 1947 

DisNEY, WALT. Come Play with Donald Duc 
Grosset, 1948 

—. Come Play with Mickey Mouse 
1948 

——. Come Play with Pluto Pup. Grosset, 1948 


Grosset, 


——. Come Play with the Seven Dwarfs. Grosset 
1948 

ERNEST, EDWARD. Peter’s Birthday Party. Oxford 
1947 


Gay, ROMNEY. Cinder’s Secret 

oo, The Tale of Je remy Gra) 

IRWIN, LESLIE WJUILLIAM. 
Lyons, 1947 


Grosset, 1943 
Grosset, 1948 


Au ike ind Away 


OFTEDAHL, LAuRA. My First Dictionary. Grosset 
1948 
PARKER, BERTHA Morris. Full Is Here. Row 


Peterson, 1948 
——. Spring Is Here. Row, Peterson, 1948 
——-. Summer Is Here. Row, Peterson, 1948 
—. Winter Is Here. Row, Peterson, 1948 
SHARP, ADDA Malt. Watching. Steck, 1947 
—. Who Are You? Steck, 1947 


For the second grade: 

BECKER, CHARLOTTE. Dickie Boy and the Three 
Little Steps. Scribner, 1949 

——. Judy Goes Sailing. Scribner, 1943 

——. Judy's Farm Visit. Scribner, 1943 

——. The Unlike Twins in Nursery Scl 
Scribner, 1944 

BROWN, MARGARET WISE. Red Light, Green 
Light. Doubleday, 1944 

EIsNeR, H. G. The Little Boy Wh 
Why. Lothrop, 1946 

Evers, HELEN. Copy Kitten. Rand McNally, 1937 

——. Fussbunny. Rand McNally, 1944 

FALCONER, REBECCA. Tall-enough Tommy. Chil 
dren’s Press, 1948 


Didn't Knou 


FLACK, MARJORIE. Angus and the Cat. Double 
day, 1931 

——. Ask Mr. Bear. Macmillan, 1932 

FRISKEY, MARGARET RICHARDS. Chichen Little 


Count-to-Ten. Children’s Press, 1946 
——. A Goat Afloat. Whitman, 1942 
Gay, RoMNEY. The Funny Noise. Grosset, 1935 
——. Peter's Adventure. Whitman, 1936 
——. The Romney Gay A BC. Grosset, 1946 
GipsOoN, Morrett. Hello, Peter! Doubleday 
1948 
GREEN, Mary McBurney. Is It Too Hard? | 
It Too Easy? W.R. Scott, 1948 
Hurpb, CLEMENT. The Race. Random House, 1940 
JAHN, Mary Lee. Yelly. Oxford, 1941 
(Continued on page 543) 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


Cooperative Studies of Library 
Education 


HE chairman of the A.L.A. Board of Education 

for Librarianship, Richard H. Logsdon, has 
announced plans for cooperative studies of library 
education. Four subcommittees of the board will 
be appointed, each to include representatives of the 
board, the Library Education Division, and the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools. Each sub- 
committee will study one aspect of the revision of 
standards and procedures for accrediting. 


Loyalty Resolution 


At its meeting on January 28, 1950 the A.L.A. 
Council voted that a new loyalty resolution be 
drafted by two A.L.A. groups for presentation to 
Council at the 1950 conference in Cleveland. The 
resolution will be written by the Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom and the Board on Personnel 
Administration. 

In order to assure that the new resolution reflects 
membership opinion the committee and the board 
wish to obtain comments from all members of the 
Association on first, their opinions on loyalty oaths 
and loyalty investigations and secondly, their sug- 
gestions as to the specific wording of a new reso- 
lution. All members of A.L.A. are urged to express 
opinions, both those who have and those who have 
not done so in the past. 

Comments should be sent to David K. Berning- 
hausen, Librarian, Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art Library, Cooper Square, 
New York 3, so they reach him prior to March 31. 
The present resolution appears in the A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin 44:17, January 1950. 


A.A.S.L. Will Seek Division Status 


At the 1950 A.L.A. Midwinter Meeting the 
American Association of School Librarians, a sec- 
tion of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, voted to petition the 
A.L.A. Council for division status. The petition 
will be presented at the Annual A.L.A. Conference 
to be held in Cleveland in July 1950. Margaret 
Kessler Walraven, librarian of the N. R. Crozier 
Technical High School, Dallas, serves as chairman 
of A.A.S.L. 


Field Citations for Library 
Recruiting 
The Field Citations for Library Recruiting, for 
the most effective recruiting programs reported to 
the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship 


during 1949, were presented on January 28 to: 
Louisiana Library Association, first award, $300; 
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Pennsylvania Library Association, second award, 
$200; Brooklyn Public Library, third award, $100. 
The following received honorable mention: Stu- 
dent Library Assistants’ Organization of Jefferson 
County, Alabama, and the Kentucky Library Associ- 


ation. 


A.L.A. Reorganization 


On January 29 the Ex-Officio Committee on 
A.L.A. Reorganization presented to Council its 
recommendations concerning Part II of the final 
report of the Fourth A.L.A. Activities Committee. 
It was voted that the Fourth Activities Committee's 
recommendations concerning the geographic organ- 
ization of A.L.A. and the scale of institutional dues 
be referred to special committees of the Council for 
study and report. Those recommendations dealing 
with functional and substantive organization were 
“tabled or filed for such evolutionary process as 
may come into being without action by the Council 
for or against.” The Council adopted the following 
recommendations dealing with the government of 
the Association: 53 (amended), 55, 59, and 62-64. 
Certain other recommendations were referred to the 
Executive Board for study and decision. A detailed 
report of action on all recommendations, including 
those not reported here, will appear in the March 
1950 A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Director of Washington Office 


Margie Sornson Malmberg, of Big Island, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed director of the Washing- 
ton Office of the American Library Association, 
which is located in the Hotel Congressional, 300 
New Jersey Avenue, S.E. 

A graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
of the University of Minnesota Library School, Mrs. 
Malmberg served as librarian of the public libraries 
in Viroqua, Chippewa Falls, and Appleton, Wis- 
consin. In 1949 she was executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Library Association. 


Cheering News 


The Library Demonstration Bill, which would 
provide federal assistance to states in demonstrating 
library service to bookless areas, has been reported 
on favorably by the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. Full details appear in the A.L.A. Wash- 
ington Newsletter. 


It happened at Franklin. On her first visit to 
the library, she asked for an Emily Post and books 
on how to be beautiful. The second time she 
wanted books on weddings and bridal plans. Her 
third visit brought a request for Live Alone and 
Like it! 

—"'Staff Stuff,’ Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Public Library 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








HE sixth edition of SEARS LIST OF SUB- 

JECT HEADINGS, the first published since 
the issuance of the new American Library Associ- 
ation and Library of Congress cataloging rules, 
embodies many changes in both content and cata- 
loging style. Every effort has been made to bring 
the work fully abreast of current practices and to 
facilitate its use both in practical cataloging and in 
teaching. The following are the most important 
changes: 

New headings have been added for such subjects 
as “Antibiotics,” “Atomic bomb,” and “Pressure 
cookery.’” Many older headings have been changed 
to agree with current Library of Congress usage. 
For example, ‘Child welfare” replaces ““Children- 
Charities, protection, etc.’’; ‘Near East’’ has been 
substituted for “Levant,” “Houses’’ for ‘“Dwell- 
ings,” “Personnel management” for “Employment 
management.” 

At the request of catalogers and teachers of cata- 
loging, many more notes defining the meaning and 
scope of subjects have been added, to assist students 
and practicing catalogers in differentiating between 
overlapping topics. 

There are also numerous changes in typography, 
capitalization, and filing, including the printing in 
boldface type of all headings to be used for books; 
capitalization in accordance with the latest A.L.A. 
and Library of Congress rules; the use of x and xx 
to signify “Refer from (see reference)” and “Refer 
from (see also reference)"; and the interfiling in 
one alphabet of subject subdivisions and inverted 
headings, without respect to punctuation. (Thus 
“Art—Catalogs”’ follows ‘Art, Ancient” and pre- 
cedes “Art, Decorative.”’) 

The first edition of this indispensable library tool 
was prepared by Minnie E. Sears in 1923 under the 
title, LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR 
SMALL LIBRARIES. To the third edition, pub- 
lished ten years later, Miss Sears added a section 
on ‘‘Practical Suggestions for the Beginner in Sub- 
ject Heading Work,” still a valuable feature. The 
editor of the fourth and fifth editions, Isabel 
Monro, considerably expanded the scope of the 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Frick, Bertha. SEARS List OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS. $4 

Kane, J. N. FAMous First Facts. $7 

Lasker, Bruno. New Forces IN ASIA. Ref- 
erence Shelf. $1.75 

Marx, Herbert L., Jr. AMERICAN LABOR 
UNIONS: ORGANIZATION, AIMS, POWER. 
Reference Shelf. $1.75 

REFERENCE SHELF (debate material). Sub- 
scription price, 6 books for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each 
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work because of its increased use in medium-sized 
libraries and added Dewey Decimal Classification 
numbers to the headings. With the sixth edition 
the title has been changed to commemorate Miss 
Sears’ pioneering work and fundamental contribu. 
tions. 


November 14, 1732 


The first Librarian to be paid for his services was 
Louis Timothee, a young French immigrant, who 
was hired November 14, 1732, and received three 
pounds sterling every trimester. He worked every 
Wednesday from two to three o'clock and every 
Saturday from ten to four in the Library Com pany 
of Philadelphia, the library started in 1731 by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. (George Maurice Abbott. { Short 
History of the Library Company.) 

The above is one of the 5,550 subject entries in 
the new and greatly enlarged edition of FAMOUS 
FIRST FACTS. Subjects range alphabetically fron 


the first abdominal operation to the first zoological 
laboratory, and present authenticated first happen- 
ings, discoveries, and inventions in the United 
States. 

An Index by Years (in 1007 the first child of 


European parentage was born on American soil) 
presents Famous Firsts in the order of occurrence 
The Name Index gives due credit to individuals 
and a Geographical Index does the same for cities 
and states. Those interested in knowing what has 
happened on a given day throughout the years will 
find this information in the Index by Days. The 
July 16 that ushered in the first atomic bomb ex 
plosion in 1945, in 1769 was the day the first Cali- 
fornia Mission was blessed. 


The Reference Shelf 

Virtually all the Far East, home of a large por 
tion of the world’s population, is in a state of revo- 
lution or ferment. What is the cause? What is 
the outlook? Bruno Lasker's NEW FORCES IN 
ASIA, to be published this month in the Reference 
Shelf, presents today’s picture. The author has long 
been recognized as an authority on the Far East 
and is a member of the Committee of Experts on 
Slavery of the United Nations. 

The title, AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS: OR- 
GANIZATION, AIMS, POWER, largely suggests 
the scope of the last book, to be published this 
month, in the current Reference volume. It is an 
impartial survey of the 1950 labor situation ex 
pressed in the words of leaders of both labor and 
management and will go a long way toward clari- 
fying much current unreasoned thinking 


At “Midwinter’”’ 


The H. W. Wilson Company was represented at 
the A.L.A. Midwinter Conference by H. W. Wil- 
son, Dorothy Cook, editor of the Standard Catalog 
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series, Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and Dorothy Cole, editor of Li- 
brary Literature, who gave a paper, “Areas for 
Research and Investigation in the College Library 
Field,” before the College Libraries Section. 


Visitors 


The Wilson Company recently entertained: 

Herman Joe Holiday, educational specialist with 
the International Refugee Organization Headquar- 
ters in Western Germany. 

Forty-five students from the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. 

Cedric Larson, Veterans Administration Training 
Officer at New York University. 

Alexander Dorin, librarian at East Vocational 
High School, Brooklyn. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


s 68 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 537) 

on early binding stamps of religious significance in 
certain American libraries, one on fees paid authors 
of certain American periodicals between 1840 and 
1850, and Fredson Bowers’ investigation of biblio- 
graphical evidence from the printer's measure. The 
publication has been aided by a grant from the 
Research Committee of the University of Virginia. 

The third edition of First Editions of Today* 
contains over two hundred more entries than the 
1937 edition, and continues the practice of using 
the publishers’ own statements of their methods of 
identifying first and later printings, arranged alpha- 
betically by name of publishers. Most of these 
statements are dated 1947, embracing both British 
and American publishers, and serve as a valuable 
indication of what collectors must look for. The 
book may also help correct the regrettable habit of 
collectors and dealers who say “‘edition’’ when they 
mean ‘‘printing.”’ 


The Wagner Operas” 


Ernest Newman, well-known authority on Wag- 
ner, has given readers and music lovers a clearly 
written and witty account of the sources of Wag- 
net's best-known ten operas, a picture of Wagner's 
mind-processes during the conception and realiza- 
tion of these works, and more than 550 musical 
examples from them. Since the book reflects New- 
man’s long study of the man, and his acquaintance 
with the large body of literature on the subject, it 
will greatly increase the opera-goer’s and radio 
listener's understanding of such often heard works 
as Tannhauser and Lohengrin. 


Americana, Tricks 


Folk Laughter on the American Frontier® com- 
ments critically on and illustrates with many ex- 
amples the tall tales, stories, and sayings which 
went the rounds, and which reflect not only fron- 
tier humor but social attitudes. An index and 
added references, while not exhaustive, add to its 
reference use. 

Leeming's Games with Playing Cards Plus Tricks 
and Stunts * includes not only simple directions for 
playing such old favorites as Hearts, Gin Rummy, 
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Casino, and Idiot's Delight, but a large number of 
new games and card tricks. I don’t know whether 
librarians should push this sort of book for it 
doesn’t do anything to promote “reading a good 


book.”’ 
6 8B 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 539) 


no longer “searched,” as charge slips are filed by 
transaction number. 

The manual also provides the method used in re- 
newals, and discusses snags, interloans, school col- 
lections, and what to do when patrons will not or 
cannot fill in charge slips. The manual notes, “It 
is a great compliment to the staffs where the sys- 
tem has been installed that it has been so favorably 
received by the public, since the benefits are not 
always readily apparent. Whether or not the sys- 
tem succeeds depends largely upon the receptiveness 
and tact of the staff.’’ 

Advantages claimed for the system are listed as: 
no slipping of books, no circulation to be counted 
or filed daily, staff has more time to help patrons, 
snags are at a minimum, books are charged faster 
than at present, overdue handling is easier—no 
need to look up patron’s name and address from the 
card number; registration process is simplified, 
eliminating the need for a numerical registration 
file; economy of materials, T-card can be used for 
about two years, two or three books are charged on 
one charge slip and no date slips are needed, the 
former book cards can be used for branch shelf lists, 
special loans, and other record. 

Disadvantages are: part of the charging process 
is transferred to the public, though the post office, 
banks, and many stores have introduced such self- 
assistance (photographic charging would eliminate 
this but has proved too expensive in county-wide 
library service); reserves may be more difficult, 
though less of a problem than anticipated; lack of 
date slip and book card for binding, discarding, 
or book selection; circulation count break-down 
eliminated. Other disadvantages may develop in 
time, but after a “trial run” in several selected 
branches, the entire Wayne County library system 
now uses the new method. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 540) 


KEELER, KATHERINE SOUTHWICK. A Party for 


Hoppy. Nelson, 1940 

LENSKI, Lots. Animals for Me. Oxford, n.d. 

——. Let's Play House. Oxford, 1944 

——. Little Auto. Oxford, 1934 

——. Little Farm. Oxford, 1942 

——. Spring Is Here. Oxford, 1945 

ROWLETT, MARGARET. D Is for Daddy. Knopf, 
1947 

SCHINTZ, JANET D. Can You Count? McKay, 
n.d. 

STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Lulu’s Play School. Double- 
day, 1948 

——. The Sleepy Quilt. Doubleday, 1945 ‘ 

WYNKOOP, MARGARET L. Mac Goes to School. 
Doubleday, 1942 
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BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


General, Educational, Medicel, 
Scientific & Schelerly Periodicals 


BOUGHT end SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
56 East 13th Street New Yo Y 


Est 





The Lincoln of the Thirtieth Congress 


By ROY D. PACKARD 
An excellent portrayal of a segment of Lin- 
coln’s life which is obscurely dealt with in the 
great mass of Lincolniana Cloth, $1.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 








CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 
i - Write —< tell us gen. 
you have ur representati 
and pack when and where possib oa 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y, 


—3 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 


All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 


TRAINING THE DOG—S8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed... 1.75 
DOG SCRAPBOOK ............ 2,50 
(Titled: Don’t Call a Man a Dog) 
Publishers alse of Dog World Magazine 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 











OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘“‘Want Lists’’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 

29 East 21st Street New York 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. 
Instruction. 


For Schools and Self 
Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


La Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. % of our detailed quotations are within 
ia “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station ¢ + Box 22 New York Ii, N. Y. 





American College 
Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 

schools request us to make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in all fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates 

in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librari- 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 














Children’s Librarian—Opportunity for inde- 
pendent expression of ideas for a young li- 
brary school graduate. Modern, colorful 
children’s room in library overlooking lake. 
Friendly town of 12,000 in Michigan’s resort 
country. Write c/o Box S, Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 








Librarian (A. M. L. S. Michigan) 18 years 
experience in college, public and high school 
libraries seeks a position in the Buffalo, 
New York area. Write Box D, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 





ure better 
Whe e you 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 
learn re “oa pe hgh we 

f hundred s5th year 
Send for ens ment ank 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


» Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N ¥ 





“Te. male, B.A. in Library Science, 
B.A. in Science, graduate work in Library 
Science; 18 years administrative, reference, 
circulation experience in university, public 
and county libraries. Now head librarian. 
Change desired. Want position as head li- 
brarian of county or public library. All in- 
quiries answered. Write Box J, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 





Liberal arts college, New 


$2700. 


Order Librarian. 
Library school 


Write Box 


England. Salary 


graduate, experience desirable. 


M, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 








Child. Lib. I for wk. in lge. Co. Lib. system, 
No writ. exam. Sal. $2652-$3276. Grad. from 
accred. lib. sch. req. App. will be accepted 
from lib. students graduating by July, 1950. 
Apply Los Angeles Co. Civ. Serv, Comm. 
501 N. Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. before 
March 24, 1950. 
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Wilson Flower Books + + 4 «++ + 


\FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND 
al Clements 83p. 24 color plates $1.85 


Bs “The Flower Chart,” a pictorial short-cut to the evolution and binvorrasy 3 of 
he the flowers, is the frontispiece. It has appeared in the National Geographic Maga- 
ia zine as have the other 23 full-page illustrations. They show one hundred and 
< twenty-five flowers in full color. A paragraph is devoted to each. Its common and 
iy botanical names and habitat are given and characteristics described. 
& FLOWERS 01 \ST AND SIERRA 
ss Clements 226p. 32 color plates $2.50 


“The Flower Chart” is the frontispiece and the 31 plates have ap in 
National Geographic Magazine. More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, 
common and botanical names are given and their biographies include their habits, 
distribution, relationships, uses, etc. 


Clements & Clements 390p. il. $7.00 


The illustrations include 25 color plates of 175 species, 21 line plates of 355 
species and the “flower chart.” Descriptions include more scientific data than is 
found in other books in this series. 


\FLOWERS OF MOUN' AND PLAIN 


Clements 79p. 25 color plates $1.85 


The 25 color plates picturing 175 of the most beautiful and striking flowers 
of the mountains and plains were reprinted from “Rocky Mountain Flowers.” The 
descriptions are in popular terms. 


“LELOWER FAMILIES AND ANt IRS 
Clements & Clements, 156p. il. $2.00 


“The Flower Chart” is reproduced in color and there are 9 full page plates 
and 35 figures illustrating plant evolution. 


P DYNAMICS OF VEGE 
Clements 296p. il. $3.75 


Selections from the writings vf Frederic E. Clements, Ph.D. with 146 photo- 
gtaphs on 69 full-page plates. 


if ‘PLANT SUCCESSION AND: INDICATORS 
pe Clements 44pls. 24 fig. 433p. $6 


ey A combined and condensed edition of “Plant Succession” and “Plant Indica- 
ie tors” both published by the Carnegie Institution and both out of print. 


j \RHE H. W. WILSON COMPANY «= 950 University Ave, New York 52 





» Dias | 


| PUBLISHED MARCH Ist. . . 


A Fascinating Collection of FAMOUS FIRSTS 
_a Who, What, When and Where of American 
Culture, Progress and Growth 


® 1007—Who was the First Child of European 
parents to be born on American soil? 


What were the circumstances in this 
year of 10077 


© 1949 June 9—Who became the First Woman 
Treasurer of the United States on this 
date? 


® In Between these dates there are 31,382 entries, 
including indexes: by ‘subject, name, 
place, day and year, describing Famous 
Firsts in the Armed Services, Art, Busi- 
ness, Discoveries, Education, Govern- 
ment, Inventions, Labor, Religion, Sci- 
ence, ete. 


888 (6% x10") pages $7.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue '. New York 52, N.Y. 








